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Equestrian Statue by James Earl Fraser at the Entrance to the 
Court of Palms in the P. P. 1. E. 


The End of the Trail 


By Stanton Elliot 


The hope that held thee to thy course is spent, 
As when the sun has reached the brink of day, 
And weary night obliterates the way 


a That led thee on a barren trail’s descent. 

7. Resolve which spurred thee now is impotent 
: To stir thy shattered spirit’s blind dismay, 

F | And faith no longer holds her tortured prey 


To paths that fate has made indifferent. 


‘3 Thy race is run. No longer shall a goal 

: | Betray a sleepless pulse, nor any meed 

’ Of joy enmesh desire. There is no need 
Within thy deep despair that could enroll 
Thee in life’s lists, nor rouse thee to some deed 
Of greatness that would animate thy soul. 
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Fish Wolf Robe addressing Blackfeet Indians at a council. Right to left— 
Cream Antelope, Medicine Owl, Chief Gambler, Lazy Boy, Two Guns White 
Calf, and Fish Wolf Robe. 
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Chief Three Bears, one hundred and two years old, enjoying a pipe of peace. 


THE DOOR OF YESTERDAY 


An Intimate View of the Vanishing Race at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


By Anna Blake Mezquida 


monies, pow-wows! Through it 

all a strange searching for the 

understanding and friendship 
of the white man—a naive, tragic pride 
in the customs of a day gone by. 


G DANCES, medicine cere- 


In permitting six full-blooded Black- 
feet chiefs to visit the Exposition as 
delegates from their tribe, the United 
States Department of the Interior 
builded more wisely than it knew. That 
the descendants of the first Americans 
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The Circle Dance: Blackfeet Indians dancing on the sands of the Pacific 


Ocean a mile below the famous Cliff House, near the Golden Gate, San 
Francisco. The women are allowed to join in this special dance. 


should be allowed to share in celebrat- 
ing America’s greatest achievement is 
common justice. That the latest 
Americans should be given an opportu- 
nity to draw near the heart of this sor- 
rowful race, whose moccasined feet 
are marking time in the land of 
shadow, is a matter for rejoicing. As 
the author of “The Vanishing Race” 
has said, ““‘We belong to the last gen- 
eration that will be granted the su- 
preme privilege of studying the Indian 
in anything like his native state.” 
From the gentle Pueblos and Nav- 
ajos living their life in miniature on 
the Zone, to the daring Sioux in the 
101 Ranch, these North American In- 
dians have a lesson for their con- 
auerors. But it is from these friendly 
Blackfeet, members of the only tribe 
of red men that has ever shed the 
blood of the Pale-face, that one may 
Jearn most. Fully accredited delegates 
to the Exposition, brought here as the 


guests of Mr. Louis W. Hill, under 
heavy bonds to the Government and in 
the personal care of William Blonder, 
the Indian Agent, these magnificently 
painted, feathered and beaded chiefs 
have erected their tepees, and entertain 
visitors, in the Glacier National Park 
exhibit of the Great Northern Rail- 
way. 

So typically characteristic, yet so 
widely diversified, are the life stories 
of these Indians, that they might form 
separate chapters in the history of the 
race that is fading into oblivion. 

“Behold! I call Os-kin, the Great 
Spirit, to witness that I have a true 
story to tell.” 

Hand flung upward, dark eyes burn- 
ing, ninety-two-year-old Many Tail- 
Feathers chanted the chapter on war 
—Many Tail-Feathers of the wrinkled 
face and long silences, who looked 
when a child upon the first white men 
that came among the Blackfeet, and 
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Blackfeet chiefs depositing money in a branch depository bank on the 
Exposition grounds, San Francisco. 


whose early life was one long record 
of battles with hostile tribes. 

“It was many years ago when Major 
Young was the Indian Agent,” he said 
through the interpreter. “He let the 
warriors go down into the hills to hunt 
game, and gave us permission to search 
other Indians for some horses which 
had been stolen. The tribe went down 
and camped in the Bear Paw Moun- 
tains, which are south of the Reserva- 
tion and toward the Cheyenne country, 
for we saw that it was a good place to 
hunt buffalo. The next morning it was 
known that more horses had been 
stolen. The Blackfeet followed the 
tracks and came upon the war party 
of the enemy, the Yank-ton Sioux. 
There were thirty Blackfeet and seven 
in the party of the enemy. 

“When the sun was quite a way 
up the battle started. The first to 
shoot was a Sioux. The first to die was 
also a Sioux. Then the battle grew 


fierce. I, Many Tail-Feathers, was in 
the center, and both parties were 
shooting pretty rapidly. My horse was 
shot, and I fell with him. I rose and 
chased the Sioux that killed my horse. 
His name was Blue Cloud. I shot him 
three times, so that he was full of 
holes. Weasel Moccasin was the only 
Blackfoot killed. But we killed and 
scalped all the Sioux save Blue Cloud. 
He was shot through with holes, yet he 
lived. When Chief Strangle Wolf of 
the Blackfeet saw this, he ordered 
Blue Cloud sent away alive to tell his 
tribe about the battle, that it might 
serve the Sioux as a lesson forever. 
“This is what happened to Blue 
Cloud: On his knees and arms he 
crawled to the river a mile away. 
There he found a dead buffalo. All 
winter he lived on the meat from this 
skeleton. Toward spring, when the ice 
had melted and the river was high, he 
crawled on a log and floated down 
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stream until he reached his home on 
the bank of the river. His squaw had 
come down to get water, and when she 
saw him she was frightened and asked 
if he was Blue Cloud, and he answered 
‘yes.’ So the squaw ran back, crying, 
‘Blue Cloud is here!’ That is the story 
of Blue Cloud. He is living to-day, an 
old man, shot through with holes. 

“After the battle the Blackfeet re- 
turned to the Reservation and told the 
agent what they had done. Old Chief 
White Calf told the agent that the 
Blackfeet were not looking for trou- 
ble, but the Sioux ought all to have 
been killed for stealing horses and dis- 
obeying the orders of the United States 
Government.” 

Battle stick waving, low voice inton- 
ing, Chief Many-Tail Feathers swung 
backward and forward in the peculiar 
hopping tread of the war dance. 

The chapter on the sacred mysteries 
of the race could be given by solemn- 
faced, dreamy-eyed Medicine Owl, 
Holy Man of the Blackfeet. He it is 
who asks the aid of the Great Spirit to 
heal the sick. It is Medicine Owl who 
sucks the poison from the wound and 
applies the curative sweet grass, sage, 
juniper and Indian roots amid song 
and prayer. He leads in the song and 
dance upon the recovery of the sick 
man. He is the Council Man and the 
holder of the peace pipe. Four times 
in the past he has smoked this pipe 
with other tribes, and recently with the 
Sioux. Under the leadership of Medi- 
cine Owl the Blackfeet, a short while 
ago, ascended Mt. Tamalpais to pay 
their weird ceremonial tribute to the 
long-unhonored god of the extinct Ta- 
mal Tribe. 

The oratory of the Indian, with its 
wonderful imagery born of his pure 
nature worship, his love for his kind, 
and the imperishable knowledge of the 
justice of his cause, is exemplified in 
the fiery speech of Two Guns White 
Calf. With a magnificent presence, a 
face of rare intelligence, a voice of 
great beauty and power, he pours out 
his soul to his race, and pleads for his 
people with those who hold the future 
of the Indian in the hollow of their 


hand. He was present when his father 
—also a noted orator among the red 
men—helped to make the famous 
treaty with the whites, by which the 
Government, for a million and a half 
dollars, acquired the Sweet Grass 
Hills country. 

He was likewise present at the mak- 
ing of a later treaty, by which for the 
same price the Government bought a 
strip of land from the Indians exclu- 
sive of the timber, water and game 
upon it. This land is now a part of 
the Glacier National Park, and one- 
half of the purchase money has been 
invested at four per cent interest in 


the United States Treasury for the use 


of the Indians. It is the latter treaty, 
however, that worries White Calf. See- 
ing the encroachment of the whites 
upon the timber land and game pre- 
serves which belong to his people, he 
is awaiting the day when another 
treaty shall be made, and through his 
eloquence, which, unfortunately, loses 
somewhat by interpretation, he may 
persuade the Government to buy these 
privileges of the red man, or protect 
him in his right to them. 

The chapter on the dance, with all 
its mystery and spirituality, express- 
ing a thousand phases of Indian life, 
may be inscribed by the swiftly thud- 
ding feet of Fish Wolf Robe—Fish, 
who smiles with the trusting sweetness 
of a child and dances with the passion 
and abandon of a Comanche—and in 
the graceful, rhythmic stepping and 
sinuous swaying of Many White 
Horses, the sun dancer. 

It is Fish Wolf Robe who is respon- 
sible for the revealing for the first time 
to the white people of the strange tale 
that had been going the rounds of the 
Reservation just before the Indians 
came to San Francisco. It is the story 
told by a full-blooded Blackfoot Indian 
from the Alberta country, Canada, the 
original home of the tribe. This In- 
dian was so gentle and kind-hearted 
that he did not know what quarreling 
was. About two years ago, as he was 
walking about the earth hunting a 
black-tailed deer, he heard the noise 
of a strong wind from the heavens. He 
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looked up and saw two women with 
wings. They spoke to him, saying: 
“We have come down to tell you 
something. Close your eyes.” 

So the Indian closed his eyes, and 
when he opened them he was standing 
in a different world. He saw a tepee 
lodge and a person looking out, but 
every time it was a different face. 
Then the person called to him, saying: 
“T have sent the angels to bring you to 
heaven because you are a good Indian, 
and I have a message for your people. 
Tell them all to wear feathers in their 
hair, because there are many people 
on earth, and I want to know which are 
Indians.” He said to the Indian: “Do 
you know me?” and the Indian an- 
swered, ‘““You are the Great Spirit.” 

The Great Spirit then told the In- 
dian of the war which would devastate 
Europe, how there would be trouble 
and fighting over all the earth, and how 
the white people would continue killing 
one another until there were only a 
few left. The Great Spirit urged him 
to gather all Indians together into one 
tribe, that when the white people dis- 
appeared the land might be given back 
to the. red men to whom it originally 
belonged. At the command of the 
Great Spirit, the Indian closed his eyes 
and went down to earth on a cloud. 

When he reached his home he told 
his people all about it, and every one 
laughed at him and said that he was 
crazy. That night he had a vision. 
The next day he called all the In- 
dians together, and he made a pile of 
dirt and stood on it, and all his people 
stood around him, watching. Four 
times in succession he went up _ to 
heaven, and the last time the people 
believed. 

“That Indian,” said Fish Wolf Robe, 
“is a great man. He knows before- 
hand what is going to happen the next 
day. This year he has promised to 
visit our Reservation in Montana and 
tell our tribe what the Great Spirit 
said to him. I heard his story from a 
Canadian Indian who knew him.” 

The chapter on the present, the one 
chapter which may seem to justify the 
white man’s methods, is written in the 


life of Pe-ta-ne-sta, Chief Eagle Calf, 
the official interpreter of the Glacier 
National Park Indians. 

When fifteen years old, Eagle Calf, 
with eight other boys and three girls, 
ran away from the Reservation and 
journeyed on horseback one hundred 
and forty-five miles to Helena, Mon- 
tana. Here they entered the Mission 
Industrial Training School for Indians. 
“T was taught,” says Eagle Calf, “not 
to become intoxicated, because that’s 
the bad life for the Indian, nor to steal, 
because that’s the bad life, and not 
to smoke nor chew tobacco, because 
that makes consumption and affects 
the nervous system. To-day I’m glad 
that I don’t use this bad stuff.” 

Eagle Calf stayed in this school two 
and a half years, and after a year at 
home, spent another twelve months in 
the Government boarding school. Here 
he successfully passed the examina- 
tions, physical and mental, which ad- 
mitted him to the Carlisle Indian 
School in Pennsylvania. After two 
years in Carlisle, he attended a high 
school for white boys in Trenton, New 
Jersey. Since then he has worked as 
a farmer in the agency, as a surveyor 
under the Government civil engineer 
in Montana, as helper in the Govern- 
ment hospital, and for the last four 
years he has acted as interpreter. He 
owns 3,900 acres of farming land, and 
two lots and a house in the town of 
Browning. Since coming to the Expo- 
sition he has been sending money home 
for the use of his wife and for the fur- 
ther education of his two children, and 
has been depositing a goodly sum in 
the bank on the Fair grounds. 

An Indian in heart, manner and be- 
lief, he has acquired under enormous 
difficulties the best that the Pale-face 
has to give. A remarkable man, this 
Eagle Calf! A blending of the old 
with the new, a figure who shares the 
aspirations of the white man, and 
whose feet are forever placed on the 
lonely pinnacle of the red. 

There are two squaws in the party 
of Blackfeet—jolly Mrs. White Calf, 
and serious faced Mrs. Medicine Owl. 
They are the cooks, the housekeepers, 
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Indian girl on the old travois trail in the country of the Blackfeet, Montana. 


and burden bearers, like those of old 
who followed the travois trail. And 
flashing her bright way into one’s 
heart is Ec-p-m-ke, the three-year-old 
papoose. 

On the day of the dedication of the 
building of the Great Northern, the 
Indians were enthusiastic participants 
in one of their native ceremonies. The 
Medicine Lodge was erected in honor 
of the Sun and the Great Spirit, and 
the little son and daughter of Mr. Low 
Hardy were admitted with due rites 
into the tribe. 

This unique ceremony of initiation 
was the result of an incident which 
happened a short time previous. As 
Chief Many-Tail Feathers was walk- 


ing on the Marina one day he dropped 
his battle-stick, and little Lowell and 
Rosemary Hardy, who were near, ran 
and picked it up. So pleased was the 
old warrior, and so significant did he 
regard this small act of courtesy, that 
he invited the children into his tepee. 
He then called a council, at which it 
was decided to admit the boy and girl 
into the tribe. This meant that the 
children were to adopt Indian names in 
place of their own, and were to agree 
to aid the Blackfeet whenever called 
upon to do so. 

The boy was given the name of 
Morning Star, from the legend of the 
Indian Scar-Face. This is the story 
as it fell from the lips of old Chief 
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Many-Tail Feathers: Because of his 
marred countenance, Scar-Face had 
been refused in marriage by the mai- 
den he loved. That night he had a 
dream, and in the dream he was told 
to go to the land of the Sun. So he 
went away, traveling day and night. 
But the paths were strange to him and 
he lost his way, until Morning Star, the 
child of the Sun, found him. Morning 
Star led him in the right direction un- 
til they came to the medicine lodge of 
the Sun. Then Morning Star said to 
his father: “I am going to have this 
young man for a friend.” And the 
Sun answered: “Bring him in.” 

Scar-Face went in and told his story 
to the Sun, and the Sun promised to 
try and make the young man beauti- 
ful, although it was a difficult task. 
Four sweat houses were built, and four 
times was Scar-Face put through the 
ceremonial sweat-bath, and at the end 
of the fourth time he was brought out 
and placed beside Morning Star. Then 
the Sun asked Morning Star’s mother, 
the Earth, to pick out her son. The 
earth looked and looked, and_ she 
pointed out Scar-Face as her son. Thus 
it was that Scar-Face, the ugly, became 
Morning Star, the beautiful. 

Mr. Hardy’s little daughter was 
named by the Indians Evening Star 
after the papoose that was born to 
Scar-Face and his Indian sweetheart, 
whom he married when he returned 
from the land of the Sun. 

There is one other “legend of the 
atmosphere,” as the Indians charac- 
terize it, that is worthy of repetition. 
It is the story of Sun-woman, the 
daughter of the Sun. One day when 
her father was entertaining friends in 
his tepee, Sun-woman stepped outside 
and saw an Indian standing there, and 
she loved him. So they were mar- 
ried and set up a tepee of their own. 
But Sun-woman grew lonely oftentimes 
and went home frequently to visit her 
father, the Sun. This made her hus- 
band angry; so he hung a buffalo robe 
over the door, that Sun-woman might 
never go out again. This made Sun- 
woman very sad, so when the fire was 
lit in the tepee she leaned over it, and 
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Ona-Steh-Pa-Kah, Two Guns White 
Calf, a famous Blackfeet chief 
and orator. 


as her husband watched, she ascended 
in smoke. Then the husband bowed 
his head and was filled with grief to 
think what he had done. When even- 
ing came, he went out from his tepee 
and stood looking up into the heavens, 
and as he looked, a strange new light 
appeared—the moon—and it was Sun- 
woman herself. Every night the sor- 
rowing husband went out to look for 
his wife, and each night she shone 
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THE HARBOR OF THE SUN. 11 


down upon him to comfort him, but 
she never came, back. 

A hundred years from now the de- 
scendants of those who made possible 
the Panama Canal will be performing 
still greater feats for the world’s ad- 
vance. “The door of the Indian’s yes- 
terdays opens to a new world—a world 
unpeopled with red men, but whose 
population fills the sky, the plains, 
with sad and specter-like memories— 


with the flutter of unseen eagle pin- 
ions. We have come to the day of 
audit—a swift-gathering of all that is 
life, in the gloaming, after the sun- 
set.” 

He who visits Jewel City, and fails 
to make the acquaintance of the 
bronze-faced Blackfeet delegation, has 
missed knowing the most interesting 
and the most pathetic figure at the Ex- 
position. 


THE HARBOR 


OF THE SUN 


I walked beside the waters of the “Harbor of the Sun,” 
I saw the King of Day go down when the hours of day were 


done, 


And the sea was bathed in glory, and rainbow-hued the sky, 
When like a golden ball of fire, I watched the Day-King die; 
While o’er the foaming billows the changing colors run, 

And I caught a glimpse of Heaven from “The Harbor of the 


Sun.” 


But the sunset splendor faded; and in her silvery might, 
Over the purple mountains, up rose the Queen of Night; 
While a million stars looked downward and seemed to show 


to me 


The shining face of Heaven, deep mirrored in the sea; 
And the miracles that meet us when each glad day is done, 
Assumed sublimer meaning in “The Harbor of the Sun.” 


"Neath the sunlight and the moonlight the tireless breakers roar, 
Still surging, swelling, sweeping the uncomplaining shore; 
Eternal, swift, unstaying, forever on they roll, 

’Til the Voice of God is sounding in the Harbor of the Soul. 
And I’m nearer to His presence when the beauteous day is done, 
As I listen to the waters of “The Harbor of the Sun.” 


EMMA FRANCES SWINGLE. 
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San Francisco 
From the Sea 


By Bret Harte 


This being the Panama-Pacific Exposition year, in which 
everything of merit in California is being reviewed before the 
world, the management of Overland Monthly has decided to 
republish in its pages the stories and poems that made the 
magazine famous through the genius of Bret Harte. He was 
its first editor, and it was his keen discernment and originality 
which gave the contents of the magazine that touch of the 
spirit of the West, and especially of California, which made it 
distinctive and enkindled the enthusiasm of discerning readers 
the world around. These early contributions of his cover sev- 
eral years; they will be published monthly in the order in 
which they appeared, beginning with the first issue of Over- 
land Monthly, July, 1868. Very appropriately, Bret Harte’s 
first contribution was the poem, “San Francisco.” 


Serene, indifferent of fate, 
Thou sittest at the Western Gate; 


Upon thy heights so lately won 
Still slant the banners of the sun; 


Thou seest the white seas strike their tents, 
O Warder of two Continents! 


And scornful of the peace that flies 
Thy angry winds and sullen skies, 


Thou drawest all things, small or great, 

To thee, beside the Western Gate. 
* 

O lion’s whelp, that hidest fast 

In jungle growth of spire and mast, 


I know thy cunning and thy greed, 
Thy hard high lust and wilful deed, 


And all thy glory loves to tell 
Of specious gifts material. 


Drop down, O fleecy Fog, and hide 
Her skeptic sneer, and all her pride! 


Wrap her, O Fog, in gown and hood 
Of her Franciscan Brotherhood. 


Hide me her faults, her sin and blame 
With thy gray mantle cloak her shame! 


So shall she, cowled, sit and pray 
Till morning bears her sins away. 


Then rise, O fleecy Fog, and raise 
The glory of her coming days; 


Be as the cloud that flecks the seas 
Above her smoky argosies. 


When forms familiar shall give place 
To stranger speech and newer face; 


When all her throes and anxious fears 
Lie hushed in the repose of years; 


When Art shall raise and Culture lift 
The sensual joys and meaner thrift, 


And all fulfilled the vision, we 
Who watch and wait shall never see— 


Who, in the morning of her race, 
Toiled fair or meanly in our place— 


But, yielding to the common lot, 
Lies unrecorded and forgot. 


Tourists resting on the trail 


What 


is a National 


Park 


By Clifford Trembly 


President’s approval attached, 

doesn’t create a National Park. 

A thing, whether it is a park or 
a banking system, to be “National”’ in 
its scope and character, must be for 
the entire nation—the man of wealth 
and the man of modest means, to say 
nothing of his wife, cousins and aunts. 
To localize a so-called national park 
destroys its purpose and functions. I 
have no quarrel to pick against the 
various national parks in different 
parts of the country, or the manage- 
ment of the government relating to 
them, but circumstances often create 
their own opportunities, and it is for- 
tunate indeed when men and nature 
can work together and thus bring about 
the best results. This is true of Gla- 
cier National Park, and I shall try to 


B IT ENACTED,” even with the 


tell you why it is a “National” park in 
every meaning of the word. 

In the first place, it is a park, a 
play-ground—not a _show-place, al- 
though the things are there to be seen. 
I mean by this that a person isn’t 
taken there, told to look at a lake, a 
waterfall or glacier, and then told to 
go home. Instead, you can turn them 
loose for a day, a month or six months, 
let them look at the wonders and beau- 
ties of the place to their heart’s con- 
tent, and, be they twelve or sixty years 
of age, play. That is what a park or 
recreation place is for—recreation and 
play. Those poor unfortunates who 
have lost the spirit of play can “do” 
the place with all of the comforts of 
good hotels, autos, stage and steamers. 
The other kind—and they really make 
up the great bulk of the people—can 
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On the shores of Iceberg Lake; summer. 


discard the easy ways and just have a 
good time. It’s a wonderfully fine ar- 
rangement—everybody gets just what 
they want and everybody is satisfied. 

It’s a satisfaction to get into your 
old clothes, and forget that somebody 
is looking at you. That’s how we felt 
one morning when we started out in 
single file, on horseback, over the 
winding trail from Lake Macdonald to 
Avalanche Basin. We reached there 
by noon and forgot everything else 
save the wonderful blue lake set in its 
surrounding walls of granite down 
which plunged many cascades from 
Sperry Glacier, two thousand feet 
above—and the fact that we were due 
to supply the trout for dinner. And 
we got them, too. Can you imagine 
that being done at a “show” place? 
And yet, everything of wonderful 
beauty was spread out before us and 
above us, lake, waterfalls, snow capped 
mountain peaks, the deep green of the 
forests, dashing mountain streams and 
foam-lashed gorges. We were not all 
young, as years go, but I know we 
were all boys on that day. We clam- 
bered out on the jutting rocks by the 
lake, intent on landing a trout, or 
jumped from stone to stone in the 


brook casting into the pools. We 
played. 

Did you ever go up a mountain trail 
a straight mile in mid-air? It is some- 
thing to remember. An almost perpen- 
dicular climb up a chute in the rocks 
at the summit landed us at the edge 
of Sperry Glacier, a land of snow and 
ice, sweeping out beyond us like a 
tugged carpet, blue-bells and Indian 
pinks nodding at our feet, and grim 
December a foot away from us. Over 
all was the blue of a summer sky; a 
green decked valley spreading out be- 
low us as far as the eye could see. A 
snow-ball game in July is not an ordi- 
nary event in this country, but we 
had it. 

We had trailed along the rocky shore 
of Lake Ellen Wilson until, at the up- 
per end of the lake, we boldly mounted 
higher up on the rocks, waded through 
the water on a rocky ledge that broke 
the fall of a cascade from the snow 
lands above. The sky was of a blue 
that was intense; below, the lake nes- 
tled like a great green emerald, and 
still up, up and up we went. Winding 
in and around great boulders, picking 
each step taken, still up into the very 
heavens. Above was Gunsight Pass, 
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Top o° the world. 


the crest of the Continental Divide, 
which was our goal. Another final 
spurt—and we were there. Before us, 
all was blank; we were in the clouds. 
A region of lace and gossamer envel- 
oped us ccmpletely. Behind us, all 
was fair and beautiful—before us, 
wrapped in the silence of the mists, 
spread an unknown land. And then, 
the miracle happened. A golden shaft 
of sunlight pierced the filmy curtain, 
there was a parting of the draperies of 
mist, and backward rolled the lace and 
gossamer. Below’ us, two thousand 
feet, slept Gunsight Lake, another em- 
erald with a fringe of darker green of 
the forests Snow-capped peaks were on 
either side, a panorama of fully one 
hundred miles spread behind and be- 
fore us, the clear air enabling us to 
see for many miles. Crag after crag, 
some rugged and unkept, others clear 
as those chiseled by a sculptor, spread 
their proud heads, not for admiration 
or praise, but for the worship and 
homage which was their due. Oh, yes, 
there’s plenty to see there—while you 
are playing. 

If there is a more beautiful place 
than Red Eagle Lake and Red Eagle 


Creek I would like very much to see 
it. We camped out in a meadow by 
the creek. Mountains hemmed us in 
like a wall; at our tent door swept the 
creek, a merry, mad, irresponsible kind 
of a creek that plunged over ledges 
every now and then, and sang a song 
of forgetfulness and abandon all its 
own. Great green pools were there be- 
low each small cataract, and in those 
pools were great cut-throat trout. 
Stanaing on the rocks by the pools we 
whipped the waters with our flies. A 
four-pound cut-throat is not to be 
trifled with, I assure you. And they 
certainly did taste good when cooked. 

Early in the morning we tramped 
along the shore of Red Eagle Lake. 
Not a ripple disturbed its surface, and 
mirrored in its depths of green and 
blue the snow-capped mountain peaks 
on the opposite side stood upside down 
as clear and distinct as they stood 
right side up above it. 

The nights were cool. We gathered 
dead timber, even chopped down dead 
trees, and built a fire that lighted up 
the meadow and the forests around it. 
Not a conventional little camp-fire, 
around which one had to crouch—but 
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Mirror reflections in Red Eagle Lake 


a great big thundering blaze of logs 
and brush. Did you ever have a sleep 
in mountain air after sitting around 
such a fire, with your appetite satisfied 
with fresh-caught trout? There isn’t 
anything else like it in the least. I 
think of it now, in the city, and a 
steam-heated room and a soft bed 
seem like a prison and a pillory. 
Cut-Bank Canyon, where one of the 
hotel camps is located, is a place of 
rest, if one can make themselves do 
such a foolish thing in that region. At 
least, it invites to rest if one is so in- 
clined, although I never saw anybody 
that remembered what that word was 
when in the park. Cut Bank Creek 
tears through the valley, winding in 
out of the hills, around the bends 
where great green pools are formed by 
it, natural trout ponds. I waded that 
little stream for many a mile, some- 
times waist deep in the icy water, cast- 
ing many a fly into an eddy below 
some boulder, or in the deeper pools. 
The cook heaped them on a big plat- 


ter, a golden brown, caught from the 
ice-cold water an hour before—trout 
that really were trout. 

At Two Medicine Lake we spent one 
evening trying to induce a mountain 
lion to go into a shed where we had 
placed some fresh meat. We watched 
in the darkness for a couple of hours, 
but he evidently understood our game, 
for he stayed away. At least, until we 
were all sound asleep for the night. 
Then he amused himself by prowling 
over the roofs of the buildings and 
making a general disturbance. 

One evening we were out on the lake 
in a row boat, drifting around and not 
doing much of anything in particular. 
The sun went down behind the wall of 
a rugged peak, and the stillness was 
something to remember. The lake was 
like a bit of polished glass, and it 
seemed an act of profanity to dip the 
oar into its waters and break the pic- 
ture of mountain, forest and waterfall 
reflected therein. They were all there, 
the real ones surrounding the lake 
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duplicated in the water. This has its 
advantages, for nearly all of the beau- 
ties of the park are seen twice; if you 
don’t fully appreciate them the first 
time, you surely will the second time 
they appear. 

At The Narrows, on Lake St. Mary, 
we thought that we were in another 
land. The lake narrows at that point 
to a third of its usual width, with a 
tree-covered neck of rock extending 
out into its blue. One side of the lake 
is bound by solemn looking mountain 
peaks, snow-crested and severe, lined 
up like sentinels to guard the turquoise 
entrusted to their care. On the other 
side, going-to-the-Sun Mountain, with 
its hanging glacier, proudly proclaims 
that the gem has nothing to fear from 
that side of its resting place. The 
hotel camp is on a bluff overlooking all 
of the beauties spread out before one. 
I cannot imagine any more beautiful 
place in the world. I don’t believe it 
exists. It is all there: mountain, lake, 
streams, waterfalls, forests, glaciers— 
all of the glory-making spendors of the 
great outdoors. 

The trail from St. Mary’s to McDer- 
mott is one of especial charm—at least 
it was for me. Over hills, down vales, 
winding in and out of little valleys, 
fording rushing mountain streams that 
had a song entirely of their own, and 
altogether forgetting that the world 
wagged on. Whether afoot or on 
horseback or by the more prosaic and 
round-about stage line, it is the same 
wonderful trip—a forget-maker of the 
world that used to be. 

It must have been an inspiration that 
selected the McDermott Lake site for 
a chalet camp. With a rugged, unkept 
mountain for a background, the comfy 
little chalets nestle at the base, or 
boldly cling to its lower side. Below 
the chalets runs the outlet to McDer- 
mott Lake, a plunging, maddened vor- 
tex of water and foam, making five 
wonderful waterfalls through a rock- 
bound gorge ere it enters into the tran- 
quility of the sedate mountain stream 
below. McDermott Lake, on a stilly 
summer night, is a sight that lingers 
long in one’s memory. A shimmering 


sheet of blue or green, flanked on 
nearly all sides by towering mountains, 
a spill-way at the lower end letting out 
the surplus water for fear one would 
have too much of beauty, the eternal 
thunder of McDermott Falls, and over 
all the wonder and glory of a moun- 
tain night. 

After one has climbed five thousand 
feet in mid-air, up the rugged side of 
some mighty mountain, lashed the 
foam decked stream for his share of 
trout or just idled the time away, the 
late evening, cool and sleep producing, 
is a wonderful thing. Just to sit around 
the great stone fireplace in a chalet, 
with a few friends about—and every- 
body is a friend there—a comfortable 
pipe or cigar—what more could life 
bring to a fellow or a fellow’s wife or 
best girl? 

I lay flat upon my stomach upon the 
rocks of the rim of McDermott Falls, 
or rather the gorge down which they 


Hooking a big one in the pool below 
McDermott Falls 
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tore their way, and snapped a good 
picture of them. Far below, one of our 
party was casting for the four-pound- 
ers that inhabit the lower pool. To 
me, there is something wonderful in 
the abundance of water in Glacier 
Park. To lie there on the brink of 
that chasm, with a maddening torrent 
of cascades below me fully two hun- 
dred feet, with the stars coming out 
and a wonderful moon lighting ‘up the 
entire place, was something that comes 
to a fellow only once in a whole life. 
Beyond the lake, up on the sides of 
Grinnell Mountain, clung Grinnell Gla- 
cier, a land of ice and snow only 
equaled by Blackfoot Glacier. At our 
hand was every comfort and conven- 
jence, good beds, comfortable fires, 
wonderful big meals, and all of the 
things that make life pleasant; on the 
other hand was the mighty things of 
the Big Outdoors. I often wonder 
how man would have arranged the 
scene if he had been consulted—the 
wilderness of mountain, lake, glacier, 
waterfall, gorge and streams; surely 
he could not have gathered them all 
together in the wonderful panorama 
that is there stretched forth for his 
pleasure and admiration. I’d like to 
stay there twenty years, just taking 
little trips, every now and then, to the 
near-by places of charm and beauty. 
I think every other day I should go up 
to Cracker Lake. 

It is a fine hike, or, if you prefer, a 
splendid trip on horse. Through the 
old, abandoned mining town of Altyn, 
over a lush meadow, and then—but 
words are such silly little things. Up 
through a narrow gorge or valley, 
rimmed in on both sides by towering 
mountains, some snow-crested and 
gaunt, others verdure clad and smiling, 
for some five miles we went. The lit- 
tle stream that tore down that valley 
was the most wonderful thing I ever 
saw. In the first place, it was the 
most irresponsible little stream— it just 
didn’t care where it went or what hap- 
pened to it. It sang its way, free from 
care or concern, over boulders or 


around them, plunging over an endless 
number of ledges, resting for a moment 
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in some quiet pool, and then again on 
its merry way. We crossed it a num- 
ber of times, fished in the pools, and 
fairly learned to love it. I should like 
to spend a month, wandering up and 
down that little stream, fishing in the 
pools below some mighty boulder, rest- 
ing on some friendly tree-trunk by it, 
and getting better used to its ways. I 
am sure that little stream had a real 
mission in life—the mission of Banish- 
ment of Care. One couldn’t help for- 
getting, in its company, everything that 
one ought to remember, and remember- 
ing only that life was fair and good, 
and that it was pleasant to be alive— 
and there. 

A rise in the trail and before us was 
Cracker Lake. We actually laughed. 
A lake? Surely that patch of blue 
paste, stuck in the walls of granite, 
was nota lake? Butit was. Abouta 
mile long, blue as a turquoise, smooth 
as my lady’s mirror, Cracker Lake 
slept in the sun, walled in on three 
sides by towering mountains down 
which tore mad little cascades from 
the eternal snows. There is nothing 
else like it; there cannot be a duplicate 
anywhere. It would not be possible, 
for I’m sure the model was destroyed 
after Cracker Lake was fashioned. 

They said there were trout in it. We 
didn’t have to be fishermen to prove 
that, for we could see them along the 
shores, and we saw them more clearly 
on the board table when they were 
turned to a wonderful brown, and the 
bacon was smoked hot on their sides. 
Oh, life is a wonderful thing, and 
Cracker Lake is a wonderful thing, and 
the two together cannot be resisted. 

Into the shadows of the deep forests 
we started on another morning, lost in 
the silence of the wood. It was a quiet 
and a rest from the wildness of the 
other trails that was really needed. I 
felt that I could not be alone with the 
bigness, the mightiness, of the scenes 
I had been a part of without losing my 
balance. So, the long ride through the 
woods, on the way to Iceberg Lake, 
was really needed as a sort of calmer- 
down. In and out of the forest, now 
on a rise that overlooked the valley, 
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now on the edge of Red Gorge where 
the water foamed and hissed a hundred 
feet below in its narrow confines, or, 
coming into the open, we caught sight 
of a towering wall of granite, a mile 
high, just beyond us, we trudged along. 
Then a stiff climb, up, up, the rugged 
steps of a sharp incline where the 
horses literally had to climb a flight 
of stone and earth steps, with a mad 
torrent of water dashing down the 
rocks at our right, and 

The smallness of words almost ap- 
palls me. They are such little things, 
and things, themselves, are so big out 
there. To see Iceberg Lake, on a sum- 
mer day, with the breath of summer- 
time all around you, the flowers bloom- 
ing at your feet, and fantastic ghost- 
forms floating on the blue of the lake 
near by, is almost too much for one 
day. -Iceberg Lake is the last and 
final effort of nature to outdo herself. 
And she has succeeded, too. An oval 
lake, blue as indigo, resting without a 
ripple at the base of an immense cup 
of granite nearly a mile high, sleeps in 
the silence of her guardian rocks. At 
the farther side, a glacier hangs on the 
rim of the rocks. All through the sum- 
mer, as the sun’s rays reach the fast- 
ness in midday, great pieces of the 
glacier drop from the parent ice field 


‘and find a lodgment in the lake. There 


they float, white spirits of the solitude, 
summer sun above, flowers fringing 
their grim coldness, back and forth, 
phantom ships of fairyland without 
port or pilot. The real world, where 
work and toil and worry abound, has 
ceased to exist. 

Far up on the topmost ledge of the 
mountain we saw a speck of white out- 
lined against the blue of the sky. Three 
mountain goats were watching us from 
their resting place, five thousand feet 
above us—nearly. They were safe, 
and knew it. We were happy, and 
knew it. Everybody was satisfied. 

From the rocky shore we gathered 
great stones and sent them skimming 
over the lake, knocking some fairy 
ship to tatters or meeting an irresist- 
ible berg that sent the missile plung- 
ing to the bottom of the lake. With 


the tang of the ice air in our faces, we 
sat on the rocks and ate our luncheon, 
our feet deep in the lush grass, our 
heads in the clouds, and our thoughts 
where they had never been before. 

This is all disjointed and discon- 
nected. I know it: I meant it to be so. 
Vacations are all that way if they 
are worth the while. Things in the 
city are connected, properly joined— 
and fearfully tiresome. Things in Gla- 
cier National Park are directly the op- 
posite. 

This brings me back to the question: 
What is a National Park? I believe 
it is a place for everybody, for the 
man and woman of wealth who wish to 
see the wonderful things of nature 
with the least discomfort, or, rather, 
with all of the comforts; for the man 
and woman of moderate means who 
wishes to spend a reasonable amount 
of money, and yet get full value for 
such expenditure; for the man and wo- 
man of small means who loves the 
Great Outdoors and longs to play in it. 
Ride through the best part of Glacier 
Park with your autos, or go by stage 
and boat, ride its trails on a horse, or, 
I believe best of all, “hike” through 
it at your leisure. Do it on a dollar 
a day, camp out of doors, smell the 
breath of the pines, feel the touch of 
the mighty aspects of nature in that 
place, forget everything save that you 
are young, life is good, and that it’s 
good to be alive. That is a National 
Park. A place for everybody of the 
nation, a playground that cannot be 
duplicated, a treasure house of scenic 
wonders that Switzerland cannot du- 
plicate. 

In the office, with the steam heat 
turned on and all of the silly little frills 
of city life close at hand, I often turn 
myself, in fancy, back into that re- 
gion, and— 


Then it’s Ho! for the trail when the 
sun’s just up, 

And the dew’s on the grass in the 
valley— 

When the sky’s all blue like a tur- 
quoise cup, 

And the spirit of youth is our ally. 


Climbing Mt. Wilson 


By W. E. Hutchinson 


six thousand feet above sea 

level, runs a narrow and 

crooked trail. The ascent may 
be made either by saddle horse or 
burro, and even the more fastidious 
may, if so inclined, take an automo- 
bile as a modern mode of locomotion, 
and attain the top, but he must needs 
drive slow and have his machine un- 
der perfect control, for a false turn 
of the wheel would surely mean dire 
disaster. But a nature lover like my- 
self decries the use of the foregoing, 
and trusts to his sturdy legs to place 
him upon the very pinnacle. 

There are two reasons why the lat- 
ter are to be recommended; first, you 
are your own master, and do not have 
to conform to the wishes of a given 
number that make up your party. 
Second, you can make the ascent lei- 
surely, and if a bit of scenery pleases 
your fancy, you can spend as much 
time as you like over it without in- 
conveniencing the others, and _ sate 
your soul with the beauty of canyon 
and peak, and study the birds, trees 
and flowers at your leisure. 

Of course, all this takes time, but 
time is of secondary consideration to 
the nature lover while on the trail, for 
mother earth is his bed and the stars 
and his blanket are his only coverlet, 
and he camps down wherever night 
overtakes him. 

I had often wished to make the as- 
cent on foot, and now that the occa- 
sion offered, I made my hurried pre- 
parations, donned my khaki suit, 
shouldered my well filled knapsack, 
and with my good stout staff in my 
hand, began the ascent. 

A mockingbird perched on a tele- 
graph wire was pouring forth his 


3 THE SUMMIT of Mt. Wilson, 


morning hymn to cheer me on my 
journey, and a green-tailed towhee on 
a clump of chaparral sends forth his 
rich, bell-like music in a manner dis- 
tinctly his own. 

As I approach closer, his song 
changes to a cat-like mew, as if in 
protest at my intrusion on his pre- 
serves, but as I pass on my way, not 
without first studying him as best I 
may without seeming to be too much 
interested in his affairs, he -bursts 
forth anew with his thrush-like mel- 
ody as if to speed my lagging foot- 
steps. 

Toiling up the trail in a leisurely 
way, for one must of necessity go 
slowly at this high altitude, wondrous 
formation of cliffs and dizzy crags 
confront me at every turn of the trail. 

Far across the canyon a jagged peak 
rises out of the purple haze, and 
around its top a sylph-like cloud as 
gauzy as a lady’s veil floats above it, 
and rests like a halo upon the giant 
forehead. 

All about is utter silence as if the 
massive mountains were brooding like 
sleeping sentinels resting after their 
mighty upheaval, broken only by the 
querulous cry of the blue-fronted jay 
as he flashes across my pathway. 

Farther on a mountain brook comes 
tumbling down among the rocks, sing- 
ing its plaintive tremolo, or breaks in- 
to a deeper tone as it tumbles in glee 
over a waterfall. Its voice is always 
changing from a shrill treble to a 
baritone, but always singing its liquid 
melody and never out of tune. 

Suddenly, rounding a projecting 
spur, I see the lights and shadows 
working their magic colors upon the 
rocks, transforming them into minar- 
ettes and towers until they stand out 
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with all the beauty of a Turkish 
mosque against the turquoise blue of 
the sky. A fleecy cloud sails over- 
head, casting its shadow over crevice 
and coulee, then floats away majesti- 
cally like some white winged argosy 
to linger for a moment around the 
highest peak and touch with trailing 
fingers its massive brow. 

The evening shadows are beginning 
to gather as the sun sinks below the 
distant peaks, as I make my camp in 
a wooded dell where the aromatic odor 
of bay tree and leafy mould rise like 
incense, and here I spread my blan- 
ket and sleep the sleep so refreshing 
to a mountain climber, with the song 
of the brook for my lullaby. 


I am up with the sun in the morn- 


ing, for one who camps on the trail 
is no sluggard. The sun shines bright- 
ly all about me, but I rub my eyes t» 
dispel the delusion, for I have awak- 
ened in a veritable fairyland. Below 
me everything is wrapped in a blanket 
of fog that rolls and billows like the 
waves of the ocean, and a peak here 
and there push their rounded domes 
above the clouds like desolate islands. 

What a wonderful panorama lies 
below me, and stretches away as far 
as the eye can reach! One can al- 
most realize how the Omnipotent might 


_have looked down upon the world He 


had just fashioned, and see it slowly 
assume shape out of the chaos. I 
stand in awe and wonder at the grand 
spectacle, until Thor in his onward 
march cleaves the clouds asunder and 
scatters them like sheep before his 
chariot, and as they roll away to right 


and left, I gaze below me, and see the 
valley lying like an emerald at my 
feet. 

Towns, vineyards and orange groves 
are scattered like jewels over the land- 
scape, and gradually as the light grows 
stronger away out on the horizon’s 
rim, the blue waters of the Pacific 
break upon the shore. : 

All at once it is borne in upon me 
that it is the Sabbath morn, and as I 
stand lost in reverie and wonder at 
the grand spectacle, surrounded on all 
sides by towering peaks whose top- 
most pinnacles glow with the gold of 
morning sunshine, there comes faintly 
to my ears, wafted on the morning 
breeze from some church in Pasadena, 
the chime of church bells, and as I 
listen to catch the melody, I can make 
out the tune, though a note here and 
there is lost by the shifting of the 
wind. 


“Come Thou Almighty King, 
Help us Thy name to sing, 
Help us to praise.” 


How fitting a hymn at such a time 
and place, and one almost expects to 
hear the Hallelujah chorus echoing 
from peak to peak, sung by an angel 
chorus; it filled me with a_ reverent 
mood, for who could be otherwise than 
worshipiul amid such surroundings? 
The fatigue of the trail is forgotten, 
weariness falls from me like a gar- 
ment, and I bare my head in homage 
before the Ruler of the Universe, and 
feel thankful that I have been per- 
mitted to view His handiwork from an 
exalted position on Mt. Wilson. 
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The Commodore 


By H. P. Holt 


you if you were suddenly thrown 
on your own resources,” said the 
exquisite Mrs. Graham. 

Gerald St. Vincent looked up lazily 
from his deck chair and smiled. He 
always had sufficient energy to smile 
and to select a fresh cigarette from 
the gold case he carried. Sometimes 
he even went so far as to polish his 
eye-glass, but that was an exceptional 
form of exercise. 

“Dunno,” he replied, lazy even in 
speech. “It would be a jolly experi- 
ment, though, wouldn’t it?” Mrs. 
Graham had befriended him, perhaps 
because he seemed utterly incapable 
of looking after himself. She glanced 
from him to her husband, a leonine 
type of creature, and for the twentieth 
time found herself contrasting the two. 
Mr. Graham had a large head and 
shaggy eyebrows. He was big physi- 
cally, and he had a ruthless will. For 
twenty years he had “managed” ne- 
groes on his estate in South America 
with merciless precision. There were 
stories, to which none dared refer in 
his presence, of brutality—and worse. 
But the life of a black in South Amer- 
ica is not as sacred as that of an hon- 
est citizen in San Francisco. Mrs. 
Graham shuddered slightly. 

She had known of planters who 
drank more heavily than her husband 
—not much more heavily, it is true— 
and there were times when he was 
even amiable. Four years of matri- 
mony had, however, considerably mod- 
ified several of her views on life, and 
now, in her twenty-eighth year, she 
was rapidly developing into a cynic. 
So far, her wonderful face had not 
been marred by sorrow, but for an elu- 
Sive something which crept into her 


| WONDER what would become of 


eyes now and again. In her early life 
she had held happy ideals, and she re- 
membered a conversation with her 
husband soon after they were married 
when, with almost childish frankness, 
she had spoken of the pleasure a wo- 
man finds in being mastered by her 
strong mate. Oh, yes, he had mas- 
tered her; he had also mastered his 
negroes, and with methods which did 
not differ materially. From that stage 
she had gone to another, in which she 
became quietly self-reliant for the pur- 
pose of preserving the best that was 
in her and preventing constant asso- 
ciation with him from crushing out the 


loftier part of her nature. 


Gerald St. Vincent was 32—four 
years younger than the planter. It was 
said of him that he only had one real 
vice, laziness; but he was so artisti- 
cally lazy that every one forgave him. 
Mrs. Graham regarded him with good- 
natured scorn. 

“TI am afraid you are hopeless,” she 
said. “You would positively expire if 
you were deprived of cigarettes and 
chairs for a day.” 

St. Vincent’s retort was a smile. He 
generally disarmed his critics that 
way. 

Mrs. Graham turned to go to her 
cabin, hoping to enjoy the first good 
night’s rest for nearly two weeks. The 
steady beat of the Indian Queen’s an- 
cient engines was a powerful consoler. 
Thirteen days before, during half a 
gale in the Pacific, the propeller had 
ceased to revolve and the chief engi- 
neer sought out the captain, told him 
what he thought of the company for 
sending a vessel to sea with a bunch 
of scrap-iron inside her, and informed 
him that it would take the united ef- 
forts of the engine room staff several 
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days to put things right. The ship 
wallowed in heavy seas, drifting like 
a log until she was hundreds of miles 
out of her course. When the engines 
were re-started they held together for 
half an hour and stopped with a rattle 
and a jar. There was a further and 
longer delay, but now the machinery 
had been working all day, and al- 
though a heavy sea was running, the 
spirits of every one on board were ris- 
ing. 
A haze hung over the water, thick- 
ening towards midnight. Gerald St. 
Vincent remained for some time in his 
deck chair, enjoying the cool breeze 
after a scorching day, and then went 
below to turn in. He had barely 
reached his cabin when a shock threw 
him violently against the door. There 
came a harsh, rasping sound, and he 
felt the vessel heel over. 

“Well, that’s one way of going 
ashore,” he murmured quietly. “I 
fancy there won’t be much left of the 
Indian Queen after this.” He turned 
back along the alleyway and climbed 
up the companion. The steamer lay 
still, but for an occasional heavy bump 
—and her deck sloped considerably. 
It was very dark, and the fog made it 
impossible for one to see from one 
_end of the vessel to the other. The 
sailors were attempting to lower a 
boat, and the captain was supervising 
the operations. St. Vincent walked to 
his side. 

“Are we anywhere near land?” he 
asked. 

“Must be,” replied the captain. “I 
reckon this is an outlying reef off one 
of the Marquesas Islands we have 
struck.” 

St. Vincent went back to his cabin. 

“And now,” he soliloquized, “I sup- 
pose we shall all be Robinson Cru- 
soes.”’ He put on an overcoat, in- 
stinctively tucked his silk pajamas in- 
to the pockets, and picked up one or 
two things which he considered might 
prove useful. Then he returned to the 
deck. The first boat had just been 
lowered into the water. A few mem- 
bers of the crew and a dozen or so 
of the passengers were helped or 


jumped into it, and an angry comber 
swept round the ship, licked the small 
craft up, and crashed it against the 
side of the Indian Queen. St. Vincent 
heard cries—cries which it was hard 
to forget afterwards—and for a while 
he got an occasional glimpse of a 
white face in the sea. The ocean was 
claiming its toll. The remaining pas- 
sengers, all wearing lifebelts, were 
custered on the lee side of the 
steamer. Some of them had dressed 
hastily in the first garments that came 
handy. St. Vincent’s; overcoat was 
open; he was still wearing his evening 
dress, and his monocle was as firmly 
planted in his eye as ever. He wore 
his lifebelt over his overcoat and was 
utterly unconcerned. Even in such 
desperate circumstances Mrs. Graham, 
when her eyes fell on him in the glare 
of a lantern, could not resist the sus- 
picion of a smile. He hung back as 
the second boat was being lowered, 
while Mr. Graham bawled noisily, and 
without any effect, at the crew. Mrs. 
Graham’s turn arrived to get into the 
dancing little craft. She wondered 
whether St. Vincent would lose his 
last chance before the Indian Queen 
broke up. She beckoned him and he 
nodded. The woman did not know 
how he managed it, but when the boat 
was pushed off, St. Vincent was one 
of her party. 

Driving spray blinded every one in 
the boat. The sailors began to pull, 
going with the gale. Twice angry seas 
lifted the craft like a toy; the third 
time it heeled over in the hissing com- 
ber and capsized. Mrs. Graham could 
hear her husband bellowing like an in- 
furiated bull as the seas washed her 
from the boat, and then she felt a 
strong hand grip her arm. There was 
a terrific wrench, but the grip held. 
Her throat was full of sea-water, and 
she was half-choked; but as_ there 
came a lull, she saw that it was St. 
Vincent who was holding her. With 
his other hand he grasped the up- 
turned boat. Then she lost conscious- 


ness. 
Wild water swirled around the man. 
The fog was lifting, but darkness re- 
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mained. Only a glimpse of light was 
visible now and again when the scud- 
ding clouds swept clear of the moon 
momentarily. St. Vincent fancied they 
were drifting into breakers, but could 
not be sure, for the waves were curl- 
ing everywhere. Suddenly a sea larger 
than the others caught the boat on its 
crest. The man’s arms were almost 
torn from their sockets and the breath 
was beaten from his body, but he held 
on until a gleam of moonlight showed 
that they were almost on a _ sandy 
beach. With a last effort he carried 
Mrs. Graham beyond the reach of the 
sea, put his overcoat under her head, 
and then sat beside her to regain his 
breath. 

As soon as he had recovered suffi- 
ciently he turned his attention to the 
woman. He had some knowledge of 
artificial respiration, and she quickly 
recovered consciousness. He made 
her sit up, and then his hand wan- 
dered to his cigarette case, which for- 
tunately proved water tight. He was 
equally lucky with his match box. 
Peering round into the darkness, and 
adjusting his eyeglass carefully, he 
blew a cloud of smoke. 

“And now,” he said to himself, 
“where is Man Friday?” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Feeling better?” St. Vincent quer- 
ied, after a few moments. 

“Yes, I’m all right now, thanks,” 
replied Mrs. Graham somewhat weak- 
ly; “I suppose the worst is really 
over?” she added. 

“Can’t say exactly till dawn,” he re- 
plied. “But we aren’t drowned, so that 
is something to be grateful for. Will 
you stop there a little while? Some 
of the others are certain to be washed 
ashore. They may need help.” 

“I would rather come, too,” she re- 
plied, and they walked along the 
beach. Mr. Graham was lying ex- 
hausted on the sand. He had been 
swept through the breakers clutching 
an oar. He growled when asked how 
he was. St. Vincent passed on to the 


others, some of whom had been 
drowned before their 


bodies were 


washed up. When dawn filtered over 
the sky and the haze was gone, it was 
found that there were fourteen sur- 
vivors out of the fifty-two men, wo- 
men and children on the Indian Queen. 
They included a passenger named Ben- 
nett, with his wife and daughter; the 
second engineer; Griggs, the carpen- 
ter; two sailors and four half-caste 
firemen. Their clothing was varied 
and wonderful. Mrs. Graham had 
hurriedly donned a tweed coat and 
skirt. Mr. Bennett had on his boots, 
trousers and an overcoat. 

As the sun rose it revealed the re- 
mains of the Indian Queen, now settled 
down and rapidly breaking to pieces, 
nearly half a mile from the shore; and 
it bathed in a golden glory the slopes 
leading to the higher part of the 
island. There was rich tropical foliage 
everywhere, and a flock of parrots, 
startled by the visitors’ appearance, 
screeched and hid themselves in the 
trees. 

“It seems to me the first thing we 
ought to do,” said St. Vincent to the 
two sailors, beaming through his mon- 
ocle, “is to haul the small boat above 
the high-tide mark,” and the aid of 
the half-castes being requisitioned, this 
was soon done. 

“I’m afraid it’s knocked about too 
much to be very seaworthy,” com- 
mented St. Vincent, “but it will at 
least do as a store room for anything 
washed ashore, and later we might be 
able to patch it up a bit. Will you 
fellows come along the edge of the sea 
with me? We might be able to pick 
up some useful odds and ends.” 

Mrs. Graham surveyed him in quiet 
wonder. Her husband, meanwhile, 
was sitting in taciturnity on a rock, 
gazing out to sea and bemoaning his 
fate. 

The searchers reaped a rich harvest. 
Barrels of biscuits and other provi- 
sions were eagerly rescued from the 
waves. St. Vincent, with his coat off, 
worked as hard as any of them. Every- 
thing was carried above the high-tide 
mark. The work was terribly hard, and 
the men had eaten nothing since the 
previous day, but St. Vincent urged 
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them on by pointing out that they 
might not find a wreck at their back 
door every day. One of the sailors 
whom he sent with a bailing can in 
search of fresh water reported the dis- 
covery of a clear brook. A cask of 
biscuits and one of bully beef were 
broached, and after a rough and ready 
meal all hands returned to their labors. 

“That isn’t half a bad morning’s 
work,” commented St. Vincent, as he 
surveyed their captures by the time 
the tide turned. “Can’t we rig up some 
sort of a tent with part of this tar- 
paulin for the women to sleep in to- 
night 

The men were weary, but they acted 
on his suggestion as a matter of 
course. Rough but weather proof 
shelter was erected for the women, and 
later in the day the men were provided 
with a sleeping place on canvas under 
the trees. As the sun slipped below 
the horizon suddenly in tropical fash- 
ion, every one turned readily to their 
primitive couch with aching limbs. 

“‘Good-night, Mrs. Graham,” said St. 
Vincent as naturally as though they 
were still on the old Indian Queen. “I 
hope you will be fairly comfortable. 
There has not been time to do much 
yet, though, has there ?” 

Mrs. Graham looked at him thought- 
fully. She was developing a tinge of 
shyness towards him. This was not 
the lazy individual she bade _ good- 
night to the previous day. She was 
still wondering when she closed her 
eyes in sleep. 

The moon rose over a still crazy 
sea. St. Vincent was wakeful in spite 
of his labors. The little camp was 
silent, but for the dull, perpetual roar 
of the breakers on the sand. He 
walked along the beach to the place 
where the wreckage and casks had 
been salved, and ran his eye over the 
supplies with a feeling of satisfaction. 

“Considering we are just about as 
far from the track of regular steamers 
as one could possibly be,” he mused, 
“we shall probably be remarkably 
grateful, before we all get home again, 
for anything there may be among our 
stock.” 


He stopped suddenly and remained 
motionless, for a few minutes, his eyes 
fixed on one portion of the beach. He 
could have sworn he saw something 
moving in the shadow. So far they 
had seen no sign of natives on the 
island; at that distance he could not 
see whether it was man or beast, but 
he meant to find out what it was that 
had moved. Picking up a stout stick, 
round which his fingers closed firmly 
in readiness for emergencies, he ad- 
vanced cautiously, making no noise on 
the sand. When he got within ten 
yards he saw the figure of a man, and 
he thought he recognized something 
familiar in the broad shape of the 
shoulders. He was puzzled, but went 
forward more quickly. 

“Stopping out all night?” he asked 
in a cheerful voice. 

The man wheeled round clumsily. It 
was Graham. In his hand he held a 
small tin, at his feet lay a cask. Even 
in that uncertain light there was no 
doubt what he had been doing. He 
brandished the tin in the air. 

“That is all very well,” said St. Vin- 
cent quietly, “but you do not seem to 
realize that everything washed up, be 
it rum or anything else, is common 
property.” 

“This is mine. I found it,” shouted 
Graham truculently. “I defy you or 
any one else to rob me of it. We're 
going to die like rats in this hole.” 

“All right,” replied Vincent. “If 
you chose the alcohol route that is 
your affair,” and he turned on his heel. 

At dawn on the following morning 
he went out to empty the liquor onto 
the sands. Graham, however, had 
foreseen some such possibility. The 
cask had vanished. 


CHAPTER III. 


The tropical summer waxed and 
waned, and the refugees remained on 
their island with only birds for com- 
pany. They had suffered some hard- 
ships, if being deprived of luxuries 
constitutes hardship; but for a ship- 
wrecked party they were remarkably 
happy. There were but thirteen of 
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them now: Graham, convinced that 
there was no likelihood of escape, at 
any rate for a number of years, gave 
way to melancholia and his keg of 
rum. St. Vincent and Mrs. Graham en- 
deavored to reason with him, but the 
evil side of his nature developed rap- 
idly. Then he disappeared. One day 
St. Vincent, during a ramble, came 
across the body. When he broke the 
news to Mrs. Graham she _ shivered 
slightly. 

Griggs, the ship’s carpenter, proved 
a veritable God-send. Very few of his 
things had been recovered from the 
Indian Queen, but by sharpening 
pieces of iron taken from the wreck- 
age, he fashioned several useful tools, 
and under the guidance of St. Vincent 
—whom they called the Commodore 
by common consent—several rough 
bungalows sprang up. Very soon af- 
ter they were wrecked he and the car- 
penter made bows and arrows, and 
regular contests were instituted. Be- 
fore long some of the party became 
sufficiently proficient to go in quest of 
the small wild pig and a species of 
guinea fowl which were found on the 
island. Primitive fish-hooks were eas- 
ily constructed from pieces of wire, 
and lines were made from fibre— 
crude tackle which, however, answered 
its purpose excellently. 

Their original attenuated wardrobe, 
distinctly unsuited for life on a tropi- 
cal island, had undergone such modi- 
fications that it was no longer recog- 
nizable. A most precious thing found 
among the flotsam was a quantity of 
needles, and fortunately they had an 
adequate supply of sail cloth. All 
rents and tears were quickly put into 
the hands of one of the sailors, who 
had a profound belief in patches, and 
by the time he had exercised his art 
for the better part of a year on all the 
costumes, from the Commodore’s 
evening dress to the half-caste fire- 
men’s garb, they had an odd appear- 
ance. 

Through all the period of their cap- 
tivity it was St. Vincent who organized 
everything. He never gave a word of 
command, even to the firemen and 


sailors. They leaned instinctively on 
his quiet judgment. If a dispute 
arose, the fact was put before the 
Commodore, who tactfully simplified 
matters. Only on one occasion did he 
assert authority. On the highest peak 
of the cliff a constant look-out for a 
sail was kept. A beacon, which could 
have been seen almost thirty miles 
away, was always in readiness for sig- 
naling at night, and there was also a 
flagstaff. Every man on the island 
took his watch for four hours. There 
was a half-caste named Svenk in 
whom the Commodore had little faith. 
One night he wandered to the look-out 
point and found Svenk lying asleep. 
St. Vincent awoke the man and made 
him stand up; then gave him the 
soundest thrashing he had ever had 
in his life. The Commodore said 
nothing about it to the others, but no 
man was found asleep at his post 
again. 

A curious change had come over 
‘Mrs. Graham by the time they had 
been on the island a year. The ab- 
sence of things so dear to the femin- 
ine heart did not apparently affect her. 
The occasional look of sadness in her 
eyes had disappeared. She was an 
exceptionally beautiful woman when 
St. Vincent first met her, but a year’s 
life in an atmosphere of perfect peace 
had almost restored her to girlhood. 
As the months rolled on, she lost her 
feeling of shyness towards St. Vincent 
—the new St. Vincent, resourceful and 
utterly unlike the man she first met on 
the Indian Queen. He was bronzed 
now, almost beyond recognition, and 
Mrs. Graham thought he had grown 
taller and broader. 

Latterly they had had many serious 
conversations while he was at his post 
near the flagstaff. The feeling was 
now growing upon them that it was 
quite possible they might remain on 
their out-of-the-way island for a dozen 
years or more. 

“And yet,” said St. Vincent to her as 
they watched the early sun stain the 
sky and sea with brilliant hues, “some- 
times I doubt whether I should be glad 
to leave the island.” 
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“Who could fail to be contented 
here?” she replied. “I think this is 
the first time I have been really happy 
for any length of time.” 

He looked at her quickly. A suspi- 
cion of tears welled into her eyes, and 
he knew she was thinking of Graham. 
The man put his hand on hers quite 
naturally. 

“Why not let the dead past bury its 
dead P” he asked. 

“I think it is forgotten—quite for- 
gotten now,” she said. There was 
silence for several minutes as the new- 
born sun shot above the rim of the sea 
and steeped everything in his fiery 
rays. 

Suddenly the man rose to his feet, 
and going to the flagstaff, ran the bunt- 
ing to the top of the mast. Then he 
returned to the woman’s side. 

“I more than suspect, Mrs. Gra- 
ham,” he said very quietly, “that this 
may prove our last day on the island. 
Do you see that tiny spot on the hori- 
zon 

“Yes, yes, a little dark mark,” she 
cried. 

“T have been watching it for several 
minutes,” he added. “It has hardly 
moved towards north or south, but it 
has been growing steadily. That 
means the vessel is coming straight to- 
wards us, and the curtain is being rung 
down on—on our island holiday.” 

They watched the distant speck for 
a quarter of an hour, and then went, 
in a strangely subdued frame of mind, 
to give the good news to the others. 
Some of them laughed; others cried 
hysterically as the vessel grew larger. 
St. Vincent eyed the craft—a large 


yacht—critically for a long time, and 
then chuckled quietly to himself. The 
sound of the chain rattling as the an- 
chor dropped half a mile from the 
beach could be heard distinctly, and 
a small petrol launch shot across the 
intervening water. Every one had 
crowded excitedly on the beach. A 
man remarkably like the Commodore 
leaped ashore and gripped St. Vincent 
by the hand. 

“I knew you’d be on one of these 
islands,” he said. ‘‘We’ve been cruis- 
ing about for eight months poking our 
noses into all sorts of odd places,” 

“You’re a brick, Alec,” the Commo- 
dore replied, still wringing the other’s 
hand. “This is my brother, Mrs. Gra- 
ham. He’s been taking a liberty with 
my yacht searching for me in it with- 
out my permission. Under the circum- 
stances, however, I forgive him. It 
was a distinctly brainy idea.” 

* 

St. Vincent and Mrs. Graham leaned 
upon the rail at the stern and watched 
their island home gradually disappear. 
Neither felt inclined to break the 
silence for a time. 

“Barbara,” the man said at last ina 
low voice, “is this to be the parting 
of the ways? Will you come to San 
Francisco with me, dear?” 

“If you promise not to relapse into 
your lazy ways,” she replied softly, 
with a smile. 

There was nobody near them. St. 
Vincent took her into his arms. 

“TI never could be lazy again since I 
found some one who was worth doing 
things for,” he declared emphatically. 
And their lips met. 
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Another Day 


By Nellie Cravey Gillmore 


indigo draperies throughout the 

raw, sunless morning, had just 

opened their vaults and released 
a blinding whirl of white feathers. 

Eunice hurried along the broad snow 
mantled avenue with brisk, buoyant 
footsteps, the harsh, cutting air whip- 
ping peonies into her cheeks and kind- 
ling blue flames in her violet-gray eyes. 

Suddenly she halted, brought to a 
pause by the sharp, strangled cry of a 
woman, meanly clad and pinched with 
cold, leaning against the granite cor- 
ner of a bleak skyscraper. Out of her 
emaciated face, the eyes haggard with 
misery, followed the receding form of 
a man, muffled up in furs to his ears 
and swinging with easy, satisfied stride 
toward the gayly-lighted thoroughfare 
beyond. The girl stifled a shudder as 
she spoke to her. 

“You seem to be in trouble,” she 
said kindly. “Can I help you in any 
way?’’” The richness and warmth of 
her own garments rebuked her strange- 
ly, as a fuller glance comprehended 
the stricken woman’s pitiful lack of 
even the barely necessary clothing to 
protect her against the icy wind. A 
hotter shade of crimson flashed into her 
cheek as she felt the jealous glare of 
the other’s eyes upon her, and sensed 
the sickening odor of stale liquor 
through her shivering lips. 

The woman smiled—a horrible little 
twisted smile of piercing irony. Her 
strained gaze, still fixed on the vanish- 
ing figure of the well dressed stranger, 
flickered and fell away as he disap- 
peared in the throng. She bit her pur- 
ple lips till the blood sprang through 
them, shrugged and uttered a little, 
mirthless laugh that struck terror to the 
girl’s sensitive heart. 


mid-winter heavens, sagging 


“TI guess you’re an aristocrat like 
him,” she said sullenly, jerking her 
head in the direction he had _ gone. 
‘“‘Maybe you saw him refuse me a quar- 
ter for a drink to keep me warm a min- 
ute ago? God! I used to have all 
those things like you and him—until he 
came along. I was pretty, too, and 
young and happy, though you wouldn’t 
believe itnow,eh? Hell, ain’t it?” 

Eunice felt her eyes dilate and her 
hands, tucked snugly in her great fox- 
skin muff, grow tense and cold. It was 
by an effort she spoke calmly 

“I’m genuinely sorry for you,” she 
said kindly. “I can see that you are 
suffering. I am not trying to patronize 
you or to question you; I merely want 
to do something for you Here!” Im- 
pulsively she whipped the long, thick 
cape from her shoulders and folded it 
about the other woman’s scant shoul- 
ders She fumbled in her bag and drew 
forth two crisp five dollar bills. “Take 
these and get you some warm gloves, 
any little things you may need, and 
something to eat. I wish I had more 
to give you. Just—just please don’t 
drink any more—than you have to. If 
you are in need of further assistance, 
come to my rooms, 313 and 314 Emery 
Apartment.” She laid her hand with a 
little sympathetic touch on the trem- 
bling arm of the derelict. The latter 
looked up and into her eyes, shame and 
gratitude battling for the mastery of 
her working features. 

“You are good,” she said unsteadily. 
“TI don’t deserve much, but thank you. 
And Ill remember what you ask.” 

Eunices heart was beating very fast 
as she entered the elevator a few mo- 
ments later and was whirled up to her 
flat on the third floor of the apartment 
house. She fitted the key to the latch 
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with shaking fingers, went in, switched 
on the light and hurriedly removed her 
things. The cozy warmth of the steam 
heated rooms helped to dissipate the 
inward chill of foreboding and to re- 
store the normal color to her face. She 
slipped on a soft, lavender tea gown, 
adjusted the shade of the reading lamp 
and seated herself by the table with a 
book. But she could not read. The 
words on the page rushed together in 
a mocking blur and the leaves of the 
volume quivered under her nervous 
touch. 


The woman’s leering face haunted 

her; the bitter abandon and naked des- 
pair shocked her to the soul. She sat 
pale and still on her chair, facing this 
bare aspect of human misery—and its 
eternal origin—with startled, horrified 
gaze. After the roses the rue; after 
the wine the dregs; the lilac lane— 
and thorns! Suddenly within her swell- 
ing breast, the truth came home to her. 
She glanced up at her exquisite reflec- 
tion in the tiny oval mirror across the 
room. That woman—she had once 
been pretty, and happy and young. 
She had had her day of pleasure and 
passion and youth and beauty, and that 
other day had come. Yes, there was 
always “another day.” 
_ Some such passion, then, wrecking 
body, destroying soul, blighting and 
searing and utterly corroding—some 
such passion might bring to her—an- 
other day! 

She was thinking deeply, quickly, 
clearly, trying to disentangle the 
gnarled threads of her old sophistries 
and let daylight in on her glamoured 
brain. She recalled the vision of this 
broken-up, wrecked human vessel, 
stranded, battered by the same gale 
through which she herself was riding 
on the top of its buoyant waves! A 
force which, finally engulfing, rending, 
would sweep on in its course, leaving 
only a quivering remnant of worthless 
flesh to bleed and suffer. 

A short, sharp rap on the door broke 
off her reverie. 

Chiswick entered briskly, shaking 
himself like a drenched terrier. 

“Sleet, rain, mud and ice!” he ex- 


claimed. Ugh! I was headed at break 
neck speed for the club, but skidded 
clean across the avenue, landed by act 
of Providence at your very door, so 
rushed up for a rejuvenating cup of 
your famous Tokay.” 

Eunice had gotten herself together 
by a tremendous effort. Bob Chis- 
wick’s arrival, with his breezy person- 
ality and big, fine smile, were just what 
she needed to bring back her tottering 
balance. She heaved a little sigh of 
relief and gave him her most winning 
smile—a smile most men found it hard 
to resist. 

“You shall have the whole pot full if 
you wish,” she laughed. ‘Such a com- 
pliment deserves its reward.” And she 
lighted the percolater and began to 
busy herself among the cups. 

Chiswick slid out of his coat, tossed 
his hat on a chair and slapped his dis- 
heveled hair into shape with two pow- 
erful hands. 

“By the way, I have a letter here 
from Tom Medford. Funny fellow, 
Tom—always up to some new wrinkle. 
Pretty good friend of yours,eh? Want 
to read it?” 

Eunice felt her poise slipping a little, 
but caught herself up; in Chiswick’s 
tone were only friendly camaraderie; 
his suggestion, under the circum- 
stances, was quite natural. He had 
been a constant visitor at the flat for 
over two years, and his meetings here, 
with Medford, had been frequent and 
cordial, that was all. He could not sus- 
pect their relation; it was absurd to 
have the color flying into her face like 
this! She held out her hand, steady 
enough now, received the letter with a 
little amicable smile and laid it on the 
table. Calmly pouring two cups of 
the steaming beverage, she dropped 
the surgar, two lumps, in each, and 
seated herself opposite. Then she 
reached out carelessly for the letter. 
With the same careless abandon, she 
unfolded the sheet of business paper, 
glanced at the superscription and read: 

“Chicago, January 3d. 
Dear Bob: 

Just a line to advise you that the deal 

went through without a hitch. Werder 
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was a little stubborn at the beginning, 
but finally came around O. K. They 
have appointed me manager of the 
Western office, and I am making my 
plans to move out to Nevada by spring. 

The prospect of the change is very 
exhilarating. As you know, I have 
never relished the cramped existence 
in New York City, and have always 
had a leaning for the geographical 
West. It is my intention to cut out the 
old life altogether and start new. I 
intend to marry, if “she” will have me, 
and settle down in a home of my own 
in the Nevada hills. 

Wish me luck, old fellow. You can 
safely do so, for I see it coming my 
way. 
Shall arrive home about the middle 
of the month and begin to make ar- 
rangements for pulling up stakes. 

Sincerely yours, 
MEDFORD. 


Eunice read the contents through 
without the moving of a muscle. A 
frightful paralysis of the senses 
seemed to hold her in grip; she felt as 
though enveloped in a cold ice wave, 
numbed, frozen. 

She sat quite still, hedged about by 
a feeling of stunning dismay, much as 
a helpless bird might crouch to the 
earth, awaiting the descent of a vora- 
cious hawk. Incapable of word or mo- 
tion, mute, helpless, crushed, she 
crouched among the ruins of her own 
life, awaiting the ravenous talons of 


destiny. 

Chiswick’s vibrant tones aroused 
her. 

“Another cup, lady. You promised, 
you know.” 


With the smile that women have al- 
ways, somewhere hidden, to mask 
their breaking hearts, she accepted the 
empty cup and quietly refilled it. Af- 
terwards she returned the letter to the 
envelope and handed it to her compan- 
ion. Every drop of blood in her body 
seemed to have centered about her 
heart, hanging in her breast like a ton 
of lead. But her voice, when she 
spoke, was singularly clear and self- 
controlled. 


“How fortunate, indeed! And do 
you really think he’ll like it out there 
so much P?” 

“Of course. With a dear little wife 
and a home of his own and a get rich 
quick job, who wouldn’t ? Seems queer 
to think of old Tom getting married 
after all these moons. I had about 
figured him out for a confirmed bache- 
lor.” 

The ormolu clock on the mantle tin- 
kled merrily. Chiswick jerked out his 
watch. “What! Already? Well, this 
is much more than pleasant, but I must 
be off to my eight o’clock engagement, 
and it’s twenty minutes after right 
now.” He rose and held out both 
hands. 

Eunice somehow got to her feet and 
gave him the tips of her little, cold 
fingers. 

“T’m so glad you came in, Bob,” she 
said, “for I was feeing blue and cross. 
Come often, won’t you ?” 

Chiswick crushed her fingers in his 
big, warm palm. “I’d come every day 
if I thought there was any use,” he re- 
plied earnestly. His frank blue eyes 
sought her evasive gaze eagerly. Then 
he dropped his hands and turned away 
shaking his head. “But I know there 
isn’t—so.” 

Eunice helped him on with his coat, 
fetched his hat and walked with hiny 
to the door. When it had closed be- 
hind his towering form, she stood still 
in the middle of the room, stricken, 
dazed, conscious only of the agonized 
billows of torture sweeping over her 
storm-tossed soul. At last she got to 
a chair and dropped into it. Alone, she 
sat among the wreckage and faced the 
stark, abysmal depths yawning at her 
feet. 

It was not a new story. Thomas 
Medford belonged to the ranks of the 
aristocratic and influential few, while 
she was a mere dot among the masses 
of the less fortunate millions. He had 
grown to love her, and she—well, she 
cared for him in a way she had never 
thought it possible she could care for 
any man. She cared so much that she 
had refused to hamper him in his ca- 
reer by becoming his wife. And then 
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she found she could not give him up! 
The renunciation was complete. Self, 
honor, reputation, the future—all were 
merged and lost in the great love she 
bore him. 

For four years they had been happy, 
without a cloud to mar the sunshine. 
She had kept resolutely at her work, 
winning a solid place for herself in her 
little world of art; he, in his public life 
winning laurel after laurel, and adding 
credit and honor to both name and 
position. His undivided confidence 
and devotion had repaid her a thou- 
sand fold for the sacrifice she had 
made—and her unfailing sympathy 
and affection had tided him triumph- 
antly past many a rugged boulder. 

That he must some day seek a wife 
in his own world was a fixed, though 


vague, fact in Eunice Waring’s brain.. 


Hitherto it had been a merely imper- 
sonal thought, without tangible pro- 
portion. The hazy moments of form- 
less terror she recalled as having vis- 
ited her in grisly, unexpected hours of 
the past, flashed back upon her now in 
all their blinding significance. Their 
love was no longer a vital, living qual- 
ity, but drifting fast—as an exquisite 
dream— into the dim, vast arena of the 
Unreal. And yet his kisses seemed 
stil warm and sweet upon her lips, 
and every nerve thrilling to the vibrant 
touch of his encircling arms 

She buried her convulsed face in 
her hands, shaking with racking, tear- 
less sobs. Another day was coming. 
It had already come. 

Along toward midnight she dragged 
herself to bed. The shutters were 
turned, and a wzning moon bursting 
through the scattered clouds fretted 
the walls and floor with pale, yellow 
light. For hours she lay staring dully 
through the half-closed blinds, watch- 
ing the great planets burn and flash in 
the soft, dark sky. Toward daybreak, 
from sheer exhaustion, she lapsed into 
stupid unconsciousness. 

It was broad daylight when she 
roused with a dull, inexplicable sense 
of misery, the knife-thrust of fuller 
consciousness wrenching a little cry 
of the mortally wounded from her lips. 


She rose and tottered across the room 
to her dressing table. A glance into 
the glass above it showed her face 
chalky and sunken; her skin had a 
dried, burnt-up look wholly foreign 
to her usual bloom, and the violet-gray 
eyes gazed hopelessly back at her 
from their hollow sockets. 

With cruel satire, her mind re- 
verted to that other woman of the 
streets: the haggard eyes and liquor- 
stained lips and cracked, sneering 
voice. She had envied her, and called 
her “good.”” Well, she would not envy . 
her now, and she was not one whit bet- 
ter than the wretched outcast to whom 
she had tossed her pitiful alms. The 
thought seared her like a_ firebrand; 
every vein in her body ran scalding 
blood. How she had worshiped him, 
with that blind, unselfish devotion that 
seeks only the good of its object, 
deeming no sacrifice too great in the 
greatness of its self. It was her own 
folly and quixotic notion of nobility 
and bigness that had thus plunged her 
to her ruin; left him this chance to 
wring her heart and throw it aside as 
a worn-out garment. Well, he should 
pay; she was not a child to be played 
with and dismissed, nor the pariah he 
would make of her in return for the 
love she had lavished upon him. She 
was a woman... 

Yes, more a woman than she knew, 
for already the paroxysm of tears was 
upon her, washing away all harshness, 
all resentment, all anger. 

He had always been good to her, al- 
ways protected her. He had been 
faithful while their compact lasted, 
and what more had she asked? She 
had no claim, no rights. It had been 
her way, not his. In her youth and in- 
experience, she had done what she 
thought was brave and heroic. A wo- 
man, yes—and she must pay the wo- 
man’s penalty. A little dry sob caught 
in her throat as she dried her tears 
and began mechanically to put on her 
clothes. She ordered her breakfast 
sent to her rooms, but barely tasted it. 
She crossed the room to her writing 
desk and sat down to frame her fare- 
well letter to Tom Medford. After 
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more than an hour, she had evolved 
the following: 


“Dear Tom: 

“This is good-bye, dear. Our life 
is all wrong, and it cannot go on. I 
cannot be a drag upon you for a single 
day longer. 

“They tell me you are to marry soon 
and settle down to a life and home of 
your own, out West. This is as it 
should be, naturally. 

“I had hoped when the time came 
you would be the first to tell me, feel- 
ing that I would—as always—under- 
stand. But the fact remains the same, 
and I want to make everything easy 
for you by just dropping out of your 
life with this little word of farewell. 
To meet again would only be painful 
for us both, and I go without bitter- 
ness, leaving your future unmarred. 

“T have been very happy here, Tom; 
happier in these all too short four lit- 
tle years than most women are in a 
lifetime. Why, it has been all of life 
to me, and I know, too, that you have 
been happy with me. 

But another day has come, the past 
must be fenced away and a new life 
begun. And so, again—good-bye. 

“EUNICE.” 


She re-read the letter, folded it and 
placed it in an envelope bearing his 
name in her bold back-hand. Her de- 
cision had lept sharply and clearly in- 
to her mind; there must be no flimsy 
compromise with sentiment and condi- 
tions. And with a certain virility of 
strength and thought that was always 
there, she immediately set about mak- 
ing preparations to give up her studio 
and rooms, and slip quietly out of the 
old life. What this severing of old 
ties, this frightful uprooting of her 
whole being was going to mean to her 
—and bring to her—in the future she 
gave herself no time to consider. Life 
was empty, unlivable; yet somehow, 
somewhere, it must be lived. One 
thought was paramount : she must go! 

* * 


Medford did not wait for the eleva- 
tor, but ran up the three flights of 


steps, applied his key to the latch and 
pushed open the door. He flung his 
hat on the rack and parting the por- 
tierres, entered the little blue and gold 
sitting room. 

Eunice lifted startled eyes at the 
sound of the familiar step upon the 
threshold. The book she had been 
trying to read slid to the floor. Every 
atom of color foresook her face. Eter- 
nities of suffering had cut lines of age 
about the soft, sensitive mouth; sunk 
the violet eyes in purple shadow and 
drained the life from her limbs. She 
made no move to rise, and Medford 
stood there waiting, the light dying 
out of his face. 

“Eunice!” He held out his arms. 

After the first shock of recognition, 
she met his eager gaze with one of list- 
less sadness. “You should not have 
come, Tom,” she said. 

Medford’s empty arms dropped to 
his sides. “You did not wish to see 
me?” he asked, a sudden accent of 
sharpness upon the words. Then more 
calmly: “But you—waited. You re- 
ceived my telegram ?” 

“Yes. But it were better not. You 
should have let me go on. It is alla 
mistake, our meeting again, as I wrote 
you.” 

He checked a swift impulse to go 
up to her and take her to his heart. Her 
coldness struck a chill to every nerve. 
Was she, after all, so indifferent? In 
his self-centered blindness he failed to 
see the quick quiver of her lips. 

He came and stood beside her chair, 
looking down on her bowed head with 
its wealth of glossy, waving hair. One 
hand rested on her shoulder, but she 
shrank back sharply from his touch. 

“All that is past, Tom. You no 
longer have the right to—to do such 
things, nor have I to accept them. Four 
years ago when you gave me the 
chance to become your wife, and I re- 
fused—for reasons which you under- 
stand—a—I took the step with a thor- 
ough knowledge of what the future 
would one day bring to me. It has 
come. And it is right. Let us build a 
little fence around the past—and start 
another day.” 
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Medford smothered a smile. ‘What 
a gigantic little philosopher you are, 
dear. Yes, build a fence, even though 
it be a prison fence, with broken bot- 
tles cemented all over the top, and 
every time you go to climb out, you'll 
cut your hands to pieces . . . pay the 
piper who is playing his siren music 
outside and bidding you rejoice in the 
sunshine which never penetrates your 
dungeon!” 

A faint flush of color stole into the 
girl’s white face; the muscles about 
her mouth tightened visibly. But she 
made no response. 

Medford bent quickly and folded 
her in his arms. 

“I love you, girl. I cannot give 
you up!” he cried fiercely. 

But she fell back, sick and trem- 
sling beneath his passion. 

“‘What—what are you saying ? What 
are you asking? Itis horrible. Think 
of the girl who——”’ 

He drew her to her feet and crushed 
her against his breast. “I think of 
nothing but you. The past, the future 
—let them go. Now is the time!” 

Gently but firmly she put him from 
her, drew him over to a sofa and 
pulled him down beside her. “Try to 
be calm, Tom. Now is the time—to 
face the situation. The time has come 
for you to take up your life openly in 
the world, among the men and women 
of your own class. For four years I 
have been unspeakably happy in your 
love. Why, what is a life to give in 
exchange for so much happiness? A 
little thing. I still have my work—” 

“Foolish child! Your work!” 

“Yes. And you have yours. I 
have thought it all out—and—and I 
hope you are going to be very happy 
and very successful in the new life. 
That is my whole wish—now. You 
know I have loved you, though even 
you will never know how much. I 
could have died for you without a re- 
gret. I can do even more, dear. I 
can give you up—to another, knowing 
it is for your own good.” 

Medford was fighting hard for self- 
control, for the power to speak calm- 
ly, courage to conquer the breathless 


rush of passion her very nearness in- 
spired. 

“There’s little doubt I shall be 
both,” he said matter-of-factly, “out 
there in God’s own country, where a 
man is as free as the blue sky above 
him, with some one to work for—and 
a wife to love him and wait for 
him a 

Eunice writhed under his carelessly 
spoken words. She thought that in the 
past two weeks she had endured the 
extremity of human suffering; had ex- 
piated her every wrong; had wrested 
strength from her crucible to battle 
with the future, but ..the words 
poured over her soul in rivers of fire— 
“for love is strong as death; jealousy 
is cruel as the grave . . . many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it... ” 

She sat up, weak and _ trembling, 
hearing as in a daze the quietly spoken 
words of the man at her side. 

“It is only too true that I have com- 
mitted a great sin. But it is not too 
late to start afresh. My decision has 
not been sudden. I have felt it to be 
the only way, for a long time. I have 
asked her to become my wife. But I 
believe, I hope she will; in this strug- 
gle for the supremacy of right, she is 
the One Woman in the world who can 
help me.” 

The girl’s icy fingers twisted in her 
lap. Schooling herself, she raised her 
eyes and looked into the other’s face. 
It was wet. His own eyes were brim- 
ming, and the scorching tears had left 
shining tracks on his cheeks. She laid 
a row of shaking finger-tips on his 
sleeve. 

“Don’t,” she said. “I think I under- 
stand, Tom. It is the eternal warfare 
between Duty and Desire. I shall 
help you to win the fight.” She forced 
a little smile to her lips. ‘Now, tell 
me all about her; is she tall or short, 
dark or fair, plain or pretty?” 

“T can’t answer all that in a breath. 
But—she’s just a woman—adorable, 
with a woman’s charms, a woman’s 
weaknesses and—a woman’s Soul. In 
my pocket here I have a picture of 
her. Would you like to look at it?” 
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Eunice shivered. A sickening dread 
was upon her. Already he was draw- 
ing the photograph from his pocket; 
now he was holding it out to her. A 
terrible voice seemed to be shouting 
in her ears, the Voice of Doom, and 
the words beat their maddening way 
into her brain like successive blows 
from a merciless, unseen hand: “You 
have had your day. It is over. You 
must go on. You must suffer like the 
rest of humanity. You have trans- 
gressed the law and must pay the 
price. Too long you have lingered on 
the banks of Life’s stream, and 
watched its golden ripples. Another 
day has come. You must plunge into 
its turbulent deeps and let them toss 
you along till you strike the rocks. It 
is irrevocable. Lay down the prim- 
rose wreath and don the crown of 
thorns. They are yours.” 

Medford’s keen gray eyes that had 
so often looked undying love into hers 
were gazing rapturously toward the bit 
of sillk sheathed cardboard she held in 
her numb fingers. She slipped off the 
covering. 

When the girl came back to con- 
sciousness, the room was purpling with 
twilight shadows, and she was lying 
limp upon her lover’s breast with an 


unutterable sense of rest and peace in 
the pressure of the strong arms about 
her. For an instant the world seemed 
to swim in golden space. Their eyes 
met, clung, plumbed the innermost 
depths of one another’s soul. 

‘Dear Tom!” she whispered. 

“You poor little girl,” he was mur- 
muring in a low, tremulous tone, vi- 
brant with emotion, “did you for one 
moment think I was the sort of man 
who would accept a woman’s greatest 
gift, and in return for it cast her back 
in the mire into which I had dragged 
her? You do not know me, dear. But 
you will, you will. I am _ crushed, 
shamed, humiliated. But my fighting 
blood is up and I mean to retrieve the 
past—with God’s help and yours, if 
you will give it to me. For always 
there is a new life, a new light, a big- 
ger, a brighter, a better day. Shall we 
start—to-night 

For Eunice a spoken word then 
would have profaned the sublimity of 
her hour. Through empty darkness 
had burst transfiguring light; out upon 
Life’s gleaming highway a winged 
soul had soared upward from _ its 
chrysalis. 

With a little cry of infinite joy, she 
gave him her lips. 


MOONLIGHT WINE 


The fairies mixed us such a potent cup, 

Their wine of moonlight madness, on that night, 
As we but touched it to our lips to sup, 

The world became a riot of glad light. 


The magic oak was silver-green, and low 
Down in its branches softly ’gan to play,— 

The wildest music man may ever know, 
Could not be half so sad, so sweet, so gay. 


The midnight elves had left their shelter soon, 

And danced, and floated, each to each, and swayed, 
And bent—aye, there beneath the moon, 

They danced the dance that hidden music played. 


And we ?—tThe spell was perfect—to the last, 

We drained the full cup of its witching charm. 
God! had we but heeded as that whisper past, 

‘“‘Who seeks the fairies, seeks his own soul’s harm.” 


SARAH HAMMOND KELLY. 


One Days Romance 


By Jessie Wood 


across the breakfast table at 

his wife, shrugged his shoul- 

ders, smiled grimly, and 
reached for another piece of buttered 
toast. He broke the toast into bits, 
staring into forlorn vacancy, then 
stirred his coffee savagely. 

“See here, Nell,” his voice was pain- 
fully polite, “I should think you could 
let those letters alone for a few min- 
utes. I hate to eat breakfast all alone 
and I won’t see you all day. And 
Nell,” his tone became grim and de- 
termined, “I wish you wouldn’t wear 
that thing on your head to breakfast. 
You used to have time to comb your 
hair. Say, are you paying any atten- 
tion to me?” 

The pretty little woman in the bou- 
doir cap laid down her letter, smiled 


H ees: BRONSON _ looked 


vaguely and sweetly across at her 
- irate spouse. 
“Did you speak to me, darling?” 


Nell’s voice was always liquid when 
she asked a question: she always 
tilted her curly head to one side and 
pursed her smiling red lips in a most 
alluring manner. 

“Oh, nothing much,” Howard smiled 
back as he always did, and gulped 
down his cup of luke warm coffee. 
“Ugh! Say, Nell, that coffee is cold 
as ice!” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, dear. Let me 
get you some more. Or—all right, get 
me some more, too—and Howard, 
please be more cheerful about it. Are 
you getting to the ‘cross at breakfast’ 
stage? Thank you, dear. Yes, two 
lumps. Oh, no, it doesn’t make it a 
bit syrupy. I like sweet things. Kiss 
me, dear!” 

Howard Bronson laughed as he took 
his seat at the table again. “Say, it’s 


a fright the way you wind me around 
your finger, little girl. I was pretty 
much riled at you ten minutes ago, 
and here you’ve got me so I’d eat out 
of your hand. Oh, Nell, eat your grape 
fruit like a good little girl—don’t read 
those abominable letters.” 

“Abominable letters? Why, How- 
ard, what do you mean?” Nell’s big 
blue eyes opened wide, and she looked 
up in amazement. “This one is from 
Ada, and she is coming to see us on 
her way East, and ¥ 

“Ada, coming here? Ada!” How- 
ard rose quickly and flicked his nap- 
kin nervously at his chair back. “Why 
is she coming? When? Whyer” 

“Why, Howard, don’t you act 
queerly about it? Why shouldn’t she 
come? She was my best friend when 
we were in school, and Oh, I see. 
Oooh!” Nell’s happy little smile 
faded suddenly. Her red lips became 
a straight line, her big blue eyes nar- 
nowed quickly at the corners. She 
looked up at Howard with a queer 
breathless little quiver, and said: “I 
never asked you and I never wanted 
to know before—but Howard, were 
you and Ada engaged? Were you, 
Howard 

Howard laughed boyishly, threw 
down his napkin and strode across to 
Nell’s side. He placed a _ hand on 
either shoulder, looking squarely into 
her blue eyes. 

“Yes, Nell. I never told you be- 
cause—well, because it never seemed 
necessary. Oh, don’t look like that, 
dear. You know that Ada has been en- 
gaged to most of the men she knew. 
She had the habit in college. She cut 
notches in an old sombrero rim—same 
idea as collecting scalps, you know. 
Oh, Nell, don’t look like that. You 
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know I’ve never asked you about Jim 
Montgomery. You and I are e 

The old clock in the hall struck the 
half after seven o’clock hour, and 
Howard looked quickly at his watch, 
patted his dejected little wife’s shoul- 
der, kissed her lightly and turned 
quickly. “Got to catch that car in two 
minutes. Good-bye, dear. See you 
to-night. I'll bring some violets or 
chocolates or something. Good-bye.” 

The door slammed. Nell heard the 
interurban car’s shrill whistle, heard it 
stop grindingly, then start off again 
with a clatter. She stared unseeingly 
out of the pretty, long French win- 
dow. Her hands fell into her lap, her 
shoulders drooped pathetically. The 
clock struck eight—half-past eight— 
nine. The door bell rang suddenly. 
Nell came to herself with a start. 

“Gimine! it’s nine o’clock. What if 
it should be Ada? And the dishes 
aren’t washed or—or anything. Oh, 
darn it; there goes that bell again. And 
I haven’t combed my hair yet.” 

Nell went to the door slowly and 
opened it furtively. A big motor car 
stood out in the road—a _liveried 
chauffeur stood cap in hand at her 
door. 

“Mrs. Howard Bronson?” and he 

handed her a card. Nell gasped as 
she read aloud, “Mr. James Montgom- 
ery.” 
“Mercy! Jim! Well, what a mess! 
What on earth is he coming here for? 
Oh, dear! Why, of course, come in, 
Jim. I’m glad to see you. Goodness, 
it’s been a long time. You're so ele- 
gant, Jim—your big limousine and 
chauffeur and everything, almost scare 
me. Sit there by the sun window. 
Excuse’ me just a minute while I call 
Howard up. He’ll be so glad that you 
are here.” 

Nell hurried out of the room, closed 
the door firmly, then leaned against it 
and clutched her hair dramatically. 
“Talk about your problem plays! 
Why, I’m having one of my own. 
Heavens!” She looked tragically at 
her reflection in the long mirror. Fer 
expression was so hopelessly forlorn 
that her saving sense of humor came 


to her rescue, and she laughed rue- 
fully. She hurried to the ‘phone and 
called her husband’s office number. 

“Ves, of course, it’s Nell. Why, 
Howard, you sound so worried What’s 
the trouble, dear? Oh, I’m all right. 
Listen, I want to tell you something 
awfully funny. What? What did 
you say? Ada! Why, Howard! Why, 
certainly you must take her to lunch- 
eon down town if you choose. Oh, 
nothing—only I think it’s queer she 
stopped down at your office before 
coming out here. Shopping to do! 
Yes, I imagine! Of course I’m not 
angry, dear. No, I can’t come, too. I 
can’t, I said, Howard. Well, because 
I have company. That’s why. Jim 
Montgomery is here. Yes, he came in 
his limousine. I’m sure I don’t know 
why he should have gone to your of- 
fice first. He knows you are busy. 
Why, of course we'll have a pleasant 
day. Good-bye—dear,” but he had 
hung up with a bang and didn’t hear 
the last word. 

ok * 

At one o’clock Nell and Jim Mont- 
gomery sat down at her daintily ap- 
pointed luncheon table. Nell’s cheeks 
were flushed, her eyes bright, her lips 
smiling, but she was tremendously un- 
happy. She and Jim had had a de- 
lightful “old times” talk; he had ad- 
mired her garden, he had _ compli- 
mented her upon her clever housekeep- 
ing and her splendid adaptability as a 
suburban wife. But all the morning 
Nell had remembered that Howard 
was displeased with her and that he 
and Ada were renewing old friendships 
too. 

“This is living!” Jim took another 
tiny hot biscuit and a heaping spoon- 
ful of strawberry jam. “Howard is a 
lucky dog, Nell. I tell you money is 
a paltry matter. A man can’t buy hap- 
piness. Now, this is what I call——” 

“Yes, Howard and I are very, very 
happy. But Jim, isn’t the war terri- 
ble. The English are——” 

“Oh, hang the English! Nell, I 
wan't to tell you something I came 
here just to tell you. Maybe I should 
not—probably it is wrong. But Nell” 
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—he leaned toward her and looked in- 
to her trightened blue eyes. 

“Jim! What can you mean?” 

“I mean just this: I am the unluck- 
iest man in the world. I’m in love 
with the grandest little woman—the 
best—the cleverest—the wittiest—the 
dearest Why, don’t look like that, 
Nell; if it distresses you I won’t men- 
tion it again. War in Europe? Er— 
yes, it is appalling. The English loss 
has 

And the afternoon dragged slowly 
on toward dinner time. 


* * 


At one o’clock, Howard Bronson es- 
corted his wife’s attractive friend, Ada 
Monroe into a tea room. Men looked 
up admiringly and women stared criti- 
cally. Ada was as gay and laughing 
as ever. 

“You order it, Howard. I don’t care 
what I eat—nothing ever tastes good 
any more. Yes, I’m in love. There’s 
no use trying to deceive you. You al- 
ways did know me better than I knew 
myself. Oh, it seems good to be sit- 
ting here with a big, handsome man 
again.” 

“Flatterer! 
Irish, Ada, but you must be. 


Nell says you aren’t 
Tell 


- me about yourself.” 


‘“There’s nothing to tell. Stupid, 
stupid, stupid! Oh, Nell’s a_ lucky 
girl. Just think of how happy she is— 
and look at me!” She sighed woefully 
and looked across at him accusingly. 
“I can’t help loving, can I? And it 
doesn’t do a bit of good. The man 
has to take the first step——” 

“Oh, cheer up, Ada. Say, do you 
mind if I get a war extra. That kid 
is saying something about the English 
loss of 

“Oh, yes, get a paper, of course. 
Read it to me. I didn’t mean to inflict 
my unhappiness and loneliness upon 
you. Read about the English loss 

And the afternoon dragged on. How- 
ard went back to his office disgruntled 
and distinctly uncomfortable. Ada 
made him feel like a villain, and Nell 
was at home renewing old friendships 


with the wealthiest man of her girl- 
hocd days. 

It was nearly six o’clock. Nell had 
dressed carefully for dinner and had 
combed her pile of fluffy gold hair in 
the way Howard liked it best. She 
went out on the front porch and sat 
down beside Jim. 

“His car will be here in just six 
minutes. I always like to be waiting 
for him here.” Her voice was just a 
wee bit anxious. 

“The lucky dog. Does he appre- 
ciate 

“Oh, yes, yes, of course. I appreci- 
ate him, too. Oh, here they are—and 
doesn’t Ada look charming?” Which 
is the stock phrase a woman has if she 
is afraid she is a little bit jealous. 

Jim turned quickly and looked down 
the block. He rose suddenly. He 
grasped Nell’s arm. “Who is that? 
Tell me quick. Ada who?” 

Ada saw the tall figure on the porch. 
She stopped instantly. 

“Howard,” she whispered breath- 
lessly, “who is that man?” 

* 


It was several hours later and Jim 
had taken Ada for a spin through the 
park before Howard and his tired, be- 
wildered wife had an opportunity to 
straighten things out. They sat silently 
before the grate. Howard in his big 
Morris chair, Nell on a stool at his 
feet, her curly head on his knee. His 
fingers played caressingly through her 
hair. 

“This has been a deuce of a day!” 
Howard finally spoke. 

“Oh, dreadful! I’m so ashamed! I 
really thought he cared for me, and 
it seemed so wicked, and p 

“Yes, and I thought she—but let’s 
not talk about them. They are per- 
fectly happy. And I guess I was 
pretty cross this morning—maybe—” 

“You don’t know how to be cross! 
“nd lean down here. I want to tell 
you something. I burned my boudior 
‘a this morning, and, no, don’t kiss 
m- for 4 minute—and I told the post- 

. not to bother with the early de- 
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A. Short-Circuited Love Affair 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


EAR SIR”—the letter ran—‘I 
1) am not writing for myself. I 
am not a marrying woman, and 
am well fixed besides, but I 
have great sympathy for them that 
has no companion and wants one, and 
seeing your advertisement for a wife, 
and having a lady friend not married, 
but who would like to be, I thought I’d 
write and see if I could fix it up be- 
tween you two. She is a mighty good 
cook, and would be awful kind to a 
man. She has brown hair and eyes, 
weighs 185, and is about 45, and has 
a home of her own with cow and 
chickens. She don’t know a thing 
about me a-writing to you, and prob- 
ably would not like it, but I thought 
that maybe if I could talk it over with 
you, and we could get kind of ac- 
quainted I could take you over to call 
on her and never let on how I knowed 
you. 

“She’s a mighty fine woman, if I do 
say it myself, and any man would be 
doing well to get her. She’s got ex- 
pectations, too, of inheriting money, 
and she has a lovely voice for singing 
hymns. You say you have a loving 
disposition—well, that would just suit 
her fine. As the poet wrote: 


“There ain’t no warbling in it 
If the nest ain’t built for two, 

If you want a home what is a home, 
Git a mate to sing with you! 


“And as Solomon said: ‘It ain’t good 
for a man to be alone.’ This lady that 
I am a-writing you about has a very 
loving disposition, too, and she is very 
fond of poet-y. If you want to get 
her name you will have to write to me 
very soon, as Iam going away. But I 


will stay a day or so and take you to 
see her, if you are interested. 
“Address, 
“Mrs. Mary BLair, 
“General Delivery, Pikeville.” 


The next day the general delivery 
clerk handed out a letter to an eager 
woman who, tearing it open in the 
Post Office, read the following: 


“My dear Mrs. Blair: 

“T am a rather shy sort of man for 
one of my age, and expected to trans- 
act all of my matrimonial affairs by 
letter, but the lady that you describe 
seems to be so uncommon fine I’d like 
to meet her, but I will first send a 
friend over to talk with you about it, 
and if you will send your address he 
can come right away. I am not much 
of a hand to blow my own horn, but 
I think the lady who gets me won’t be 
making any mistake. You must be a 
very kind-hearted lady yourself to 
take so much interest in getting a hus- 
band for your friend; most women are 
trying so to get one for theirselves 
that they ain’t got no time to waste on 
anybody else. Now, this friend of 
mine that is coming to see you is such 
a popular man with the ladies that he 
most has to run from them; they are 
always a proposing to him, but he is a 
woman hater, and I warn you in ad- 
vance, don’t ‘make-up’ to him in any 
way. As soon as you send your ad- 
dress I will send him to see you. : 

“Very truly yours, 


“GIDEON JONES, 
“Box 79, Pikeville.” 


“P. S.—My friend’s name is John 
Hunter.” 
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A few days later when Mr. “John 
Hunter” and Mrs. Mary Blair were sit- 
ting in front of a cozy fire in Mrs. 
Blair’s sitting-room, with a canary-bird 
twittering in the window and the odor 
of cookies coming in from the kitchen, 
Mrs. Blair hitched her chair a little 
and said: “That friend of your’n must 
be powerful bashful, not to come his- 
self.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” 
said Mr. Hunter. “You see, he knows 
I’ve got mighty good judgment, and 
under the circumstances could look at 
the matter in a calmer kind of way. 
I’ve known a lot of women in my day, 
and you can’t always judge a woman 
by the first foot she puts out; you’ve 
got to sort o’ come up on the blind side 
of her and catch her when she’s not 
thinking about the thing she’s a-tryin’ 
to make you think she is. I think if 
you'd take me over to see that friend 
of yours and pretend that we’d come 
to buy some chickens or a calf I could 
find out a lot more about her than my 
friend could by callin’ on her.” 

“Oh, you don’t need to give yourself 
any uneasiness about my friend. She’s 
all right. It’s your friend that I’m 
wantin’ to know the size of. I wouldn’t 
think of takin’ no steps towards gettin’ 
them acquainted unless I knowed he 
- was all right.” 

“Well, now, just what would you call 
all right?” said the man. “Would that 
friend of yours object to a pipe and a 
little toddy now and then?” 

Mrs. Blair gave a little gasp like a 
pain had struck her in the back. “Oh, 
no; I guess not,” she said rather weak- 
ly; “not if your friend is as good-look- 
ing a man as you are,” she warmed up 
a little. 

“Well, that’s just a matter of taste,” 
said the man, batting his squinty little 
eyes and smiling in spite of the snag- 
gled teeth he was trying to hide. “And 
now supposing,” he continued, “sup- 
posing my friend wanted to keep a 
dog or two, your friend wouldn’t ob- 
ject to that, would she? You said she 
had a lovin’ disposition.” 

“TI didn’t say nothin’ about her lovin’ 
dogs,” bristled Mrs. Blair. 
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“Then she don’t like dogs ?” queried 
the man. 

“No, I’m sure she don’t,” said Mrs. 
Blair emphatically. 

“Well, I’m afraid then there won't 
be anything doing with my friend. He 
is mighty fond of dogs. He’s_ got 
about eight. He’s got a little goat, too, 
and some guinea pigs and a little pet 
bear, and 

“For Heaven’s sake!’ interrupted 
Mrs. Blair, “what do you think a wo- 
man would want with a menagerie like 
that hangin’ around?” Red of cheek 
and blazing of eye, Mrs. Blair stood up 
as if to close the interview. “If your 
friend wants a wife,” she said, “you 
can tell him he will have to chuck 
some of them animules. No woman 
would stand for it.” 

“You think there’s not any use talk- 
ing any further about the matter, 
then?” asked the man. 

“Not if your friend is as pig-headed 
as you are?” 

“Mer Ihaven’t anything to do with 
it!” exclaimed the man. 

“You could try to persuade your 
friend, I guess, to give up some of 
them varmints, couldn’t you?” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t think of such a 
thing. I believe a woman ought to 
love a man well enough to love any- 
thing he loves.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? Well, I’d 
never like him well enough to be jest 
crazy about the kind of fool friends 
he’s got, so you might as well clear 
out. Do you hear!” 

Unless he had been sstone-deaf it 
would have been impossible not to 
hear the crescendo, fortissimo tones 
hurled at him as he picked up his hat, 
and, without a word, walked from the 
room. “Tell him to advertise for a 
Zoo keeper,” were the last words he 
heard as he went out the front gate. 

The next day a big bulky letter came 
for Mrs. Blair. As she opened it, 
some kodak pictures fell out. One was 
of a goat, one of some guinea pigs and 
another was of a group of dogs. She 
hastily began the letter. “These pic- 
tures,” is said, “are the only animals 
I have got. Most women get worked 
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up over the pipe and toddy, but I had 
to trot in all the four legged critters I 
could think of to get you a-going. I 
just love a woman with brown eyes and 
a reasonable amount of temper. And 
the mistake a man makes is taking a 
wife without ever seeing her mad. 
Now I’ve seen you mad and know just 
what to expect. I knowed all along 
there warn’t no friend concealed in the 
jack-pot, but that you was the lady 
you was a-trying to disguise. But I 
don’t believe you suspicioned anything 


about me. Now all the objections I’ve 
got to you is them false bangs you 
wear. You'd have to take them off, 
and I’d expect you to feed the chick- 
ens and do the milking.” 

The letter that he got in reply by 
special delivery next day ran thus: 

“You ornery little end of nothing 
whittled to a point, the only objections 
I’ve got to you is that you are a bald- 
headed, bow-legged, snaggled-toothed, 
squint-eyed runt with a wart on your 
nose and laziness in your bones.” 
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She had grown jealous of the years that aged her, 
That had made lover husband, husband lord, 

And so, to woo again lost love assuaged her 
Faint-hearted fears, and spent her scanty hoard. 
She bought a bonnet, surely ’twas a beauty, 

Sweet pale arbutus clustered ’neath its brim. 

"Twas like the one she wore when Love, not Duty, 
Drew his eyes to her when she walked with him. 


Trying it on, of coming joy persuaded, 

Her feeble candle lent its friendly ray. 

‘“‘He will not notice that my eyes are faded, 

He will not notice that my hair is gray.” 

Love, that had bloomed and faded with her roses, 
Should her dull life again with fragrance fill. 
Time’s mocking finger all his scars’ discloses, 
But leaves the Heart of Woman hungry still. 


Old days should come once more! A stifled wailing 
Drew her swift-footed to the chamber where 

Her daughter wept, her girlish heart unveiling, 
“Mother, he does not care, he does not care!” 

“But he shall care. See what I hold above you. 

And underneath it you will bloom a rose. 

The lad shall turn and look, and looking, love you. 
Be comforted, my child, for Mother knows.” 


When church bells rang she donned her old black bonnet. 
(It had turned brown in spots, but what of that?) ~ 

Her daughter’s face, Youth’s lovely flush upon it, 

Glowed ’neath the saucy blossoms of her hat. 

She prayed the heavy hours might hurry faster— 

The kind night took her to its breast once more. 

But through all heart-break, crowning all disaster, 

She heard the lovers whispering at the door. 


ELEANOR DUNCAN Woop. 
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My Experience With Geronimos 


Indians in Arizona in the 
Summer of 1885 


By G. W. Miles 


Mexico, on Monday, June 2, 1885. 
I soon formed friendships that 
have lasted till the present time. 
Among them were C. E. Conway (Cab 
Conway), a retired grocery merchant, 
and Wm. P. Dorsey (Horn Silver 
Bill), a prominent mining man and 
property owner. These two “gilt- 
edged” men were partners in some sil- 
ver mines at Camp Malone, a mining 
camp about 35 miles southwest from 
Silver City. I often met Dorsey and 
his partner, “Cab,” and soon realized 
that I had found friends in both, espe- 
cially “Bill Dorsey.’ 

One day Dorsey made me a propo- 
sition to go prospecting in Arizona for 
a month or two. 

An evening later I was to dine with 
friends, Judge and Mrs. George F. Pat- 
rick—Judge Patrick was a prominent 
attorney and cattle owner of Silver 
City, and a former school mate of 
mine. We discussed matters concern- 
ing plans for the trip to Arizona, and 
decided that it would be a good out- 
ing for me. “But how about the In- 
dians?” asked Mr. Patrick. “Chief 
Geronimo and his band have left the 
San Carlos Reservation in Arizona, 
and have killed over fifty people in 
Grant County, New Mexico, three of 
them near Silver City.” “Why,” said 
I, “you know that Captain Lawton 
(later General Lawton in the Philip- 
pines) is on their trail going south to 
Mexico. He may capture them any 
day.” 

Dinner was soon over, and as I had 
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decided to see Bill that night, I ex- 
cused myself and went to his rooms in 
the Dorsy building. I found him and 
Cab at their rooms, packing supplies 
and arranging things necessary for the 
trip. 

“Hello, old man; come right in,” 
said Cab. “We were just discussing 
you. Can you goP” 

“Yes; any time after the Fourth.” 

“Right-o; we will start Tuesday. 
Now, professor, look over that list of 
things I’ve ordered; make any sugges- 
tions you can about supplies.” 

“Have you any ‘slickers,’ Bill ?” 

“Slickers? No—that’s so; the rainy 
season is just beginning. Put down 
three slickers and a horse shoeing out- 
fit.” 

On the list were guns and ammu- 
nition, bacon, beans, flour, soup, 
matches, towels, sugar, coffee, canned 
meats and vegetables, potatoes, tin- 
ware and cutlery, salt, tobacco, one 
gallon of brandy for snakebite, fry- 
ing pans, Dutch oven, water keg, axle 
grease, etc. 

“Great Scott, Bill, are you going to 
open a store at Malone?” 

“No,” said he. “We may make a 
strike, and we don’t want to run out 
of grub.” 

On Tuesday morning we started for 
Malone. Biil and Cab rode in the light 
wagon, and I rode the little black mule, 
Jack. 


Malone is a beautiful, picturesque 
spot, situated just below the box in 
Thompson Canyon in the foothills of 
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the Burro Range. The massive walls 
of the canyon are composed of brec- 
cia and sandstone overlying a bedrock 
of granite and porphyry. The camp 
went down with the fall in the price 
of silver. 

We immediately set to work to un- 
loading our goods and arranging the 
small frame house for a few days’ rest 
and comfort. Soon after our arrival an 
Indian scout paid us a call. He had 
been shot through the thigh by a hos- 
tile. A company of soldiers was 
camping nearby, waiting orders from 
Captain Lawton and expected to start 
south any day on the trail of Geron- 
imo and his band. The Apaches were 
last seen going toward Skeleton Can- 
yon, Arizona, where Lieutenant Gate- 
wood, under Captain Lawton, nearly 
two years afterward, captured their 
band after one of the most sensational 
campaigns in the history of Indian 
warfare. I also heard that Judge Mc- 
- Comas, a prominent attorney and min- 
ing man, had been killed by Indians 
about two miles down the canyon, a 
short time before, and his little son 
carried off, probably alive, as his body 
was never found. 

The wounded scout was an Arapajo 
Indian and spoke some English. Of 
course I was interested in hearing the 
story of his recent escapade with the 
Apache hostiles. “How did it hap- 
pen?” 

“You see, like this. I see tree In- 
dian; he see me first, he shoot, kill my 
horse,.shoot me. I shoot, kill ’em one 
horse, maybe so, one Indian. No see. 
He run, I stay out all night; next day, 
find camp. No difference, no hurt 
much; soon I be well.” 

After a night of rest and a good 
sleep, for surely I slept well, notwith- 
standing the Indian excitement, we 
rose early, had a good camp break- 
fast, and started out to inspect the 
camp and vicinity. 

After a few days of preparation we 
loaded our effects into the little spring 
wagon and started for the “Gila 
Country” in Arizona. We drove out 
about twenty miles, and camped on the 
plains about ten miles from Hart’s 


Ranch, where the Lordsburg road leads 
into the Lower Gila. There we re- 
mained over night on the grassy plains 
with the clear blue July sky for our 
canopy. 

About dawn next morning I was 
awakened by a low, deep howl, not far 
away. Raising myself cautiously, at 
the same time grasping my Winches- 
ter, I looked in the direction of the 
sound, and saw a large, grey wolf sit- 
ting on his haunches watching camp, 
no doubt “prospecting,” but afraid to 
approach nearer. One sharp crack 
from my gun, and the Lobo bounded 
into the air and fell dead. 

Both my companions sprang up, 
each reaching for his gun. “What’s 
that?” said Cab. 

“I got a wolf.” 

“By gum,” said Bill, “a good omen. 
That’s the way we'll do the Indians.” 

“T am not sure, Bill. That wolf was 
only prospecting; we are only pros- 
pecting. Wait.” We did not have to 
wait long. 

We continued our journey westward, 
reaching Wilson’s ranch by noon. 
“Uncle Billy” Wilson treated us to 
fresh butter, milk, eggs and fruit for 
lunch, and gave us a supply to take 
along. Everybody in the Gila coun- 
try knew Uncle Billy. He was with 
Quantrell during the Civil War and 
became one of the first settlers on the 
Lower Gila. The Indians knew him 
and kept a respectful distance. 

By nightfall we reached York’s cat- 
tle ranch a few miles below Duncan, 
Arizuna. Mr. York had -been killed 
by the White Mountain Apaches not 
long before, and his widow was on 
the ranch, keeping an eye on the busi- 
ness. Mrs. York was very courteous 
to us, and invited us to stay over a 
day or two and catch Gila trout and 
“fry fish.” We remained till the sec- 
ond day, July 14th, in the afternoon, 
spending most of the time in one veri- 
table fish fry. 

But we were bent on prospecting. 
About ten miles to the north in Apa- 
che canyon were some old copper 
workings where an Eastern company 
had spent a fortune and gained some 
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experience. Bill had heard that there 
were silver prospects in that section, 
and we decided to hunt for them. 

We reached a good spring near the 
old copper mines in time to make our- 
selves comfortable for the night. As 
there was a little time to spare, Cab 
and I took a short round in the foot- 
hills near camp and killed enough 
small game for supper, while Bill 
looked for silver. He found some 
copper rock which he first thought 
was chloride of silver (greenhorn sil- 
ver.) Cab called it “Green Eyed Mon- 
ster.” We kept a close lookout for 
Indians, as they usually passed down 
Apache Canyon on their way south 
from the San Carlos reservation. But 
they had been reported some distance 
south of the Gila a week before this, 
and we considered ourselves quite 
safe, for the time, at least. 

Next morning after breakfast I went 
to the brakes to hunt deer. Bill 
started out with his pick in search 
of silver and Cab went fishing up the 
About noon we all met, Cab 


canyon. 
being the only successful hunter 
among us. He had a string of nice 


trout, which were soon ready for the 
frying pan. We made a meal of fish, 
crackers, fried potatoes and tea, and 
took a rest through the heat of the 
_ day. About three o’clock in the after- 
noon Bill called time. “By gum, boys, 
rather poor prospect for mineral. I do 
not like the formation. I'll try it this 
afternoon on the other side. If there’s 
nothing better than I’ve found so far, 
I am ready to go south to Ash Spring. 
There’s a better show over there.” 

“IT saw some bear signs about a 
mile up the canyon. I believe I can 
find a bear,” said Cab. 

“All right; I’ll go with you,” said I. 
“Lay out a course for me. “See that 
cedar brake?” said Cab, pointing to a 
motte of timber about a mile up a 
small ravine to the northwest. “You 
go to that and work across east to the 
canyon. I'll work across the foothills 
east of here and meet you up the can- 
yon where the running water sinks. 
When you reach the main canyon, fol- 
low up or down, as the case may be, 


till you find where the water sinks, and 
wait till I come. If I arrive there 
first I'll wait for you. I saw bear 
tracks going in all directions.”’ 

I found some old signs, but no 
bears. By five o’clock I found where 
the running water sank in the sand. I 
did not have to wait long. 

In about ten minutes after I reached 
the meeting place I was aroused by a 
shot, a loud whoop, and the crashing 
of breaking brush approaching me 
from the canyon. I fell behind a pro- 
jecting rock and made ready for ac- 
tion. I expected to see Cab in a run- 
ning fight, coming down the canyon, 
with a dozen Red Skins chasing him. 
But instead he came running, hat in 
one hand and gun in the _ other. 
“Bears,” he shouted excitedly; “four 
of them.” 

Just then I heard the rocks rattling 
down the hillside to the west. Look- 
ing quickly in that direction, I saw a 
large cinnamon bear about two hun- 
dred yards away running in the direc- 
tion of the juniper thicket which I 
had left about half an hour before. 
Cab and I both began firing, he shoot- 
ing twice and I three times, when bruin 
rolled down the hill into a little ravine 
and disappeared from view. 

“T hit him. I saw him double up 
when I shot last,” said Cab. 

“Yes; and I saw him fall when I 
shot last,” said I. 

On reaching the spot, we found a 
large he-bear which weighed probably 
750 pounds. He was hit twice, and 
as the two wounds corresponded in 
range respectively to the positions 
which we each held at the time of 
shooting, evidently both of us had hit 
him. 

We were late returning to camp, and 
found Bill waiting supper for us. We 
broiled cuts of bear meat on the coals 
and added to the supper already pre- 
pared by Bill. 

It goes without saying that we en- 
joyed our supper, as we had not en- 
joyed a meal since leaving Silver 
City. Cab related his experience with 
the bears, while Bill and I enjoyed the 
joke on both Cab and the big bruin 
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whose ill-luck had brought us so much 
sport. 

“Say, boys, you remember that I 
told you when we killed the wolf that 
it was a good omen. We are playing 
in good luck. But I am not sure that 
we are not taking chances right now. 
I saw some fresh horse tracks going 
down the arroyo just over that divide 
south of here. You notice there are 
no range horses around here. Strikes 
me that it’s Indians. I don’t like the 
sign. I think we had better get out of 
here to-morrow. You know this is 
their old hunting ground, and we are 
liable to run into a big bunch of them,” 
said Bill. 

After some discussion, we put out 
the fire and retired for the night. I 
slept in the wagon and Cab and Bill 
made their bed on the wagon sheet 
and slept on the ground. 

About two o’clock we were aroused 
by a hoarse sound only a few feet 
away. We all rose up simultaneously, 
every man reaching for his gun. Right 
in camp, rummaging among the pots, 
was a large dark object, evidently a 
huge bear. Cab’s gun flashed; while 
Bill made for the nearest tree, and I 
lay still, with my finger on the trig- 
ger, considering myself safer in the 
wagon than on the ground. 

With a snort and a bound, the black 
animal went hobbling off down the 
canyon. “Gee whizz, boys, I believe 
you've shot our mule,” said I. 

“Sure. Couldn’t you see that was 
Jack?” said Bill. 

“Guess you are right. 
late now,” said Cab. 

It was all plain enough now that it 
was the little black mule Jack. Cab 
and I started out in pursuit, but al- 
though the mule was hobbled, he kept 
out of our reach. So we returned to 
camp and awaited daylight to ascer- 
tain results. 

As soon as light came we were out 
and rounded up our stock. The mule 
was not hurt, save a slight flesh wound 
through the mane just back of the ears. 
However, he was not at all sociable, 
and it was not till I had saddled one 
of the horses and chased him some 


But it’s too 


time that I was able to catch him. 

Hurrying through breakfast we 
struck camp and drove up as near as 
we could to the place where we had 
left our bear the night before. Every- 
thing was there just as we had left it. 
The question now was, could our little 
wagon carry five hundred pounds, in 
addition to the load on it? There 
was room to pile it on if the springs 
would bear it. This problem we soon 
solved by cutting two poles and secur- 
ing them on either side between the 
bed and hubs to prevent collapse of 
the springs. This accomplished, we 
headed for York’s. 

On arriving at the ranch about 9 a. 
m., Mrs. York and several of the men 
greeted us. “Glad to see you alive,” 
said Mrs. York. “The Indians have 
been here. They chased our horses to 
within shooting distance of the house 
‘yesterday, and the boys exchanged 
several shots with them, but no one 
was hurt. We thought once that they 
‘would get our horses.” 

“How many were there ?” 

‘“‘We saw seven. There were prob- 
ably others. We did not dare to leave 
the house. They crossed the river 
about half a mile above here and went 
south towards Ash Peaks.” 

“Is that so? We want to go to Ash 
Springs, too. How far is it?” And 
they told us, but advised against the 
trip. 

‘One of the men said: “Three differ- 
ent men have located Ash Springs as 
a cattle ranch. They have all been 
killed by Indians. The last one was 
buried near the door of his cabin only 
six months ago. You will see the 
the fresh grave if you go up there. 
About five miles up Ash Canyon you 
will see two large piles of rock. They 
mark two large graves. In one of 
them are the remains of thirteen 
Americans; in the other seventeen 
Mexicans. You will also see the bones 
of horses and cattle scattered along 
the canyon. In April a wagon loaded 
with mescal and ‘sotol came up from 
Casa Grande, Mexico, going to Clif- 
ton, Arizona. Just as they were pass- 
ing through the box where you will 


. 
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see the graves, bones, etc., Victoria’s 
Indians attacked them and killed the 
last man and animal in the train. Not 
a living thing escaped. Don’t go to 
Ash Springs, gentlemen. But, if you 
must, wait a few days until those In- 
dians get out of the country. We 
would like to have your company, any- 
way.” 

“By gum, boys,” said Bill, “looks 
bad for us. There’s some good pros- 
pecting out there, but we’d better wait 
a day or two and see what develops.” 

So we spent the next two days fish- 
ing, near the house, eating watermel- 
ons, telling bear stories, etc. 

Shortly, word came from Duncan 
that a troop of soldiers and scouts had 
gone to head off the Indians in the 
San Simon Valley and either capture 
them or chase them back to the reser- 
vation. So supposing that the Indians 
had had time to clear the country and 
get out of the way of the soldiers, we 
decided to go to Ash Springs. 

As we were leaving, Mrs. York said: 
“You know how I dread Indians. Since 
the death of Mr. York, seems to me 
it has been one continuous raid and 
murder. I have a purchaser coming 
soon and intend to sell all of my prop- 
erty then and go to California to 
live.” 

With this view of the situation, we 
left them, and arrived at the spring 
about 8 a.m. We observed the road 
carefully, especially with a view to 
coming back in the night or making 
a rapid retreat to the river, if neces- 
sary. There were no obstructions or 
bad places we could not easily get 
around even at night. It was well for 
us that we took these precautions. 

We found plenty of good, cold 
water near the little rock house built 
by the last man, Jack Smith, killed by 
the Indians a few months before. Af- 
ter a little reconnoissance of the camp- 
ing ground, and seeing no signs of In- 
dians, Bill took to the hills with his 
pick. Cab made a broom of brush and 
long grass, and cleaned out the cabin, 
while I put a shoe on one of the horses 
which had been torn off coming up 
the canyon. Together, we arranged 


our goods comfortably in the house, 
and had a good dinner ready when 
Bill returned at noon. Bill brought in 
some iron quartz showing small traces 
of gold and considerable traces of sil- 
ver sulphurets. He had selected two 
claims on a ledge which he said he 
would show us later. (He never did.) 
After dinner we lay down for a little 
rest before going the rounds of the 
afternoon, which we had not yet de- 
cided upon. The days were long and 
warm, and as we had lost some sleep 
over the Indian excitement, bear and 
mule affair, we were far from being 
anxious to get out too early in the heat 
of the afternoon. 

Shortly, Cab and Bill went up to 
clean out the spring, which was full of 
mud, and incidentally talk over plans 
for a few days’ -work, and I lay down 
to catch a little nap in their absence. 
I had not slept long when I was roused 
by a rattling and scratching in the 
rocks near my head, sounding like a 
rattlesnake about to strike me. Jump- 
ing up, I saw one of the largest centi- 
pedes I ever saw. Instinctively I 
drew my pistol and shot, breaking 
both the articulate and bullet to pieces 
on the rocks. Cab and Bill came run- 
ning to inquire the cause. I pointed to 
the fragments of lead and centipede 
and simply said “centipede.” 

“Another good omen,” said Bill. 
“We are ready for all comers.” 

“Wait,” said I, “the Indians have 
not come yet.” We did not wait long. 

The excitement having abated, Cab 
and Bill returned to the spring, and I 
concluded to take a stroll up the can- 
yon in search of “big game.” I had 
seen some deer tracks around the 
spring and saw a good chance to get 
one. Bucking on my revolver and tak- 
ing my rifle in my hand, I started out 
south up the canyon. I had not gone 
far when I discovered the tracks of 
our mule and horses going in the same 
direction that I was going. It occurred 
to me for the first time that I had not 
seen our live stock since we turned 
them loose in the morning. Further- 
more the tracks indicated that the ani- 
mals were walking fast instead of graz- 
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ing along. I became concerned, and 
followed the trail probably a mile and 
a half, when it turned out of the main 
canyon and up a ridge westward to- 
ward the foothills. I had not gone but 
a few hundred yards when the trail 
turned to the north, crossing the gul- 
lies running into the canyon eastward. 
This looked good to me, because I 
expected that in a short distance the 
trail would turn down into the canyon 
in the direction of camp. But there 
was a discouraging feature; it was 
growing late and rain began to fall 
in torrents, and soon washed out all 
signs of the trail. I had not taken 
along my gum coat. I soon found pro- 
tection in the form of a large, leaning 
live-oak tree. Fortunately, the tree 
was inclined from the direction of the 
wind and protected me amply both 
from the driving rain and the fury of 
the wind. My principal concern was 
the care of my gun. I realized that 
I might need it seriously at any time, 
and it was important that I should 
keep it dry. Finally, about sundown, 
the rain ceased and the clouds began 
to break away. I was about to leave 
my shelter when suddenly I caught 
sight of several deer coming out from 
the brush on the left and moving slow- 
ly across the glade. I could scarcely 
resist the temptation to shoot, but 
asked myself the question: “Are any 
Indians lurking anywhere near here ?” 
Just then I saw two or three figures 
slip around a bunch of brush to get a 
shot at the deer. 

At once I decided to remain in hid- 
ing till dark, and then make my way 
toward camp as best I could by moon- 
rise. Suddenly there came puffs of 
smoke and the report of guns from the 
brush concealing the Indians, and one 
deer dropped dead, the others disap- 
pearing in the brush. This was evi- 
dence that the Indians had not seen 
me or they would not have taken the 
chance of shooting the deer and re- 
vealing themselves. The Indians se- 


cured their game and dived among the 
brush almost exactly in the direction 
I had intended to go. I decided to go 
around to the left; for they seemed to 


be traveling in the opposite direction, 
southward. 

I did not dare to leave my hiding- 
place till dark, an hour later. Nor was 
it really dark either; the moon was 
shining at about the first quarter. 
Apaches seldom seek their foe after 
nightfall, so I felt comparatively safe 
in trying to make my way around 
them in the direction that I supposed 
camp to be. 

I worked my way westward to the 
opposite side of the glade where I saw 
the deer, and found a narrow ravine 
with its sides covered more or less with 
brush. It concealed my course fairly 
well from the view of any Indians that 
might be lurking in the vicinity. 

I was working my way down the 
bed of the gulch when suddenly I came 
on an opening reaching out on a bench. 
On the farther edge of it I was dumb- 
founded to see the shadowy forms of 
a number of Indians. Near me was a 
large rock covered with vine and pro- 
jecting several feet in the air. I crept 
behind it and waited developments. In 
a short time I saw several dark forms 
moving into an open space about fifty 
yards away. Among them was a hu- 
man being evidently not an Indian. 
They were dragging and pushing him 
along; his hands were bound behind 
his back, and a gag was tied over his 
mouth. The prisoner looked like a 
white man, and judging from his 
smothered groans and the actions of 
the Indians they were preparing to tor- 
ture him. They tied him to a small 
tree and began to form a circle, about 
a dozen of them in all. They tor- 
mented the prisoner for some minutes 
by brandishing their weapons in his 
face. Then a tall Indian stood up and 
mumbled something. The others bowed 
around him in a half-bent posture and 
repeated the gutturals uttered by the 
leader, their bodies swaying up and 
down like top-heavy saplings in a 
storm. The chief then raised the ob- 
ject which he held in one hand high 
into the air with both hands, and gave 
a whoop. The others whooped also, 
and began hopping, jumping and 
shouting in an indescribable manner. 
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After looking on for a while in won- 
der, I realized that I was witnessing 
an Apache Indian death-dance. 

Suddenly their antics ceased, and 
the big fellow faced the prisoner, 
holding his lance in a threatening po- 
sition, evidently intent upon torturing 
the victim as a cat tortures a mouse, 
before striking the final blow. The 
strain was too much for me. Some in- 
fluence prompted me to shoot. The 
Indian leader pitched forward to the 
ground. The others, crouching in 
various positions, gathered around 
him. I fired several shots more in 
rapid succession at the group. As the 
smoke cleared away, I saw _ several 
dark forms running into the brush. 
The prisoner at the tree tore at his 
fastenings, and rolling down the slope 
disappeared in the gulch below. I 
did not dare go to him, but turned and 
ran, jumping over boulders, blunder- 
ing across washouts, till finally I fell 
into a deep wash, where I remained 
some time, too weak to pull myself 
together. I noticed a small motte of 
thick brush in a little sag just to 
the left and crept into it, and remained 
there thinking over the situation till 
the moon disappeared behind the crest 
in the west. Then taking advantage 
of the darkness, I started westward in 
the direction that I knew camp must 
be. In a little while I found myself 
in a broad, open valley which I recog- 
nized as being the way over which I 
had passed that afternoon. Knowing 
that the rock house must be a little 
farther on down the canyon, I pushed 
on, reaching camp about a mile below, 
just before daybreak. Cab and Bill 
were standing guard, and gave me a 
warm reception. They had heard the 
shooting and feared that the Indians 
had “got” me. I related my experi- 
ence, while Cab and Bill prepared a 
light breakfast. We swallowed it hur- 
riedly, and gathered our traps to leave 
the place. 

Bill and I went out to get the stock. 
I had noticed a small clump of brush 
on the point of the foothill about three 
hundred yards away. Presently from 
it came a puff of smoke, and I fell to 


the ground, yelling to Bill: ‘Fall 
down!” Bill failed to understand what 
had happened, and the next bullet 
whizzed over me and passed close to 
Bill’s head. “I felt my hair stand on 
end,” he said later. 

“Look out, boys, that means busi- 
ness,” said Bill. And, dropping the 
rope which was tied to one of the 
horses, he ran to the rock hpuse, where 
Cab met him, carrying a Winchester 
rifle in one hand and a six-shooter in 
the other. 

I lay on the ground and called to the 
boys to open fire on the clump of brush 
where the shot came from, till I could 
get into the house for protection. The 
boys climbed up back of the rock 
house where they could get a better 
view of the country on the opposite 
side of the canyon, and began “‘shell- 
ing” three objects running up the ridge 
towards the mountains west, about half 
a mile away. I soon joined in the 
sport, but saw that it was no use. There 
was nothing left for us but to get out 
as quickly as possible. 

We loaded everything into the 
wagon and started for the Gila River, 
as fast as we could travel. I rode the 
little mule, Jack, and kept in the lead 
about a hundred yards, while Cab 
drove the team and Bill walked in 
the rear, about a hundred yards be- 
hind. We knew that the Indians were 
more likely to attack us if we were all 
together than they would if we were 
scattered out a hundred yards apart. 
The Indians never showed up. We 
soon made our way to the Gila. About 
9 o’clock we arrived at Duncan, Ari- 
zona, the nearest railroad station, just 
in time to witness a street duel be- 
tween old “Coon Skin,” an old pros- 
pector who wore a coonskin cap, and 
a cowboy who had started in to shoot 
up the town. The duel did not last 
long, and ended disastrously for the 
cowboy. Coon Skin used a shotgun, 
and the cowboy used a six-shooter. At 
the end of the first round the cowboy 
fell, with his face badly mutilated. 

We had seen sufficient tragedy for 
one trip, so we purchased some needed 
supplies and left for Uncle Billy Wil- 
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son’s ranch, up the river, which we 
reached about noon. Uncle Billy re- 
ceived us with a smile as usual, and 
gave us to understand that the latch 
string was always out. We watered 
and fed our team, had a good dinner 
with Uncle Billy, at his expense, and, 
after relating to him some of our ex- 
periences on the trip, turned in for an 
afternoon’s rest. 

We reached Malone, 35 miles away, 
next morning at 2 o’clock, July 21st. 
Being tired and sleepy, we hurriedly 
moved our traps into the cabin, wat- 
ered and fed our stock grain, and re- 
tired for a few hours’ rest and repose. 
In a few minutes we were all cuddled 
down in the “arms of Morpheus.” The 
next morning we decided to remain in 
Malone a day or two and prospect the 
claims that had already been located, 
and gather a few specimens to take 
back with us. As Lawton’s command 
had left Malone only a few days be- 
fore our return, we considered our- 
selves safe to move around the hills 
near camp. 

We slept through the heat of the 
day, and about four o’clock we had a 
good dinner of bear meat and bread 
and some of the good things that Un- 
cle Billy Wilson had given us. Din- 
ner being over, I left Bill and Cab 
to ‘clear up things,” and, taking a pick 
and sack under my arm and my Colt’s 
45 in my belt, went up to the Big Wal- 
lipes mine about half a mile away to 
gather some specimens. On arriving 
at the mine, I took the precaution to 
look around the vicinity a little to 
satisfy myself that there were no In- 
dians anywhere. Climbing up on a 
high point of rock near by, I care- 
fully looked over the surrounding 
country, and had about decided that 
there was no danger whatever of In- 
dians, for the time being, at least. 
Just then I noticed a‘small group of 
horses tramping around behind a small 
motte of bushes, about a half a mile 
_ away. I observed them carefully for 
a few seconds, when I discovered that 
there were men standing on the ground 
on the opposite side of the horses from 
me, apparently preparing to mount. 


To my terror, I realized that they 
were Indians. I waited a short time to 
see what they would do, but they re- 
mained almost in their tracks. I 
dreaded that they had caught sight of 
me, and had sent a squad of their 
number to cut off my retreat to camp. 
The first impulse was to run for camp 
and take a chance on fighting my way 
through with my revolver. After a 
little reflection I decided to conceal 
myself in a _ prospect cut near by, 
where I could see and watch their 
movements long enough to form some 
idea what they were trying to do. For 
some minutes they remained stationary 
—apparently deliberating upon some 
course or waiting for something ex- 
pected to happen. 

Suddenly I heard the rustle of leaves 
on the dump back of me. I looked 
quickly in that direction, and saw two 
black, beady eyes under a cluster of 
heavy, dark hair, peering down at me 
from behind the ore dump. Instantly, 
with a loud whoop, the savage bound- 
ed up and, grasping a long lance in his 
hand, bore down upon me. But my 
right hand was too quick for him. I 
drew my revolver, and shot him 
through the head. The body rolled 
down towards me. I rushed down the 
path leading to camp, jumping or blun- 
dering over everything that came in 
the way, and reached camp more dead 
than alive. 

Cab and Bill were out with their 
guns and covered my retreat most of 
the way from the mine to camp. They 
lost no time in pulling me into the 
house and securing everything against 
attack. The question may be asked: 
Why did the Indian risk a lance when 
he could have used a gun? The reason 
no doubt was this: there were only a 
few Indians, and they probably were 
not sure of conditions around Camp 
Malone. ‘ The soldiers had left there 
only a few days before, and there 
were still several men in camp, and 
the Indians did not wish to risk detec- 
tion by firing a gun. 

After a brief consultation we brought 
in our live stock and Bill and I tied 
them to trees near the house, while 
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Cab went to notify the other men in 
camp of the nearby Indians. Colonel 
Donohue and several men stopping 
with him were in camp at the time, 
and they began preparing for a night 
drive to Lordsburg, 16 miles south, 
that night. 

We were bound for Silver City, 
and also decided on a night drive. As 
we had plenty of supplies and water 
in the house, we remained indoors till 
some time after dark. In the mean- 
time, we prepared and ate a hearty 
supper, and gave our horses all of the 
grain they could eat. 

About 10 o’clock p. m. we loaded 
the wagon and set out for Silver City, 


early next morning. Our friends met 
us with open arms, and asked us all 
kinds of questions about our experi- 


ences. 


Bill married in the fall of the same 
year, and they now have several grown 
up sons. Shortly afterward Cab mar- 
ried Miss Schaublin of Las Cruces. 
Their union brought them one son who 
is now a man. Poor friend Cab and 
his good wife have long since passed 
into that Realm of Many Mysteries. 
May God bless them all. 

I have had some thrilling experi- 
ences during my long term of life, but 
nothing else will compare with my 
experience with Geronimo’s Indians in 


arriving there in time for breakfast Arizona. 


AN TRISH LOVE LILT 


It was fair in dear old Erin, when the furze were steeped in 
gold, 

And heather buds spilled diamond dew from every purple fold. 

When you, my blue-eyed colleen, with your trusting hand in 
mine, 

Wandered o’er the flowering hillside, where the shamrock trailed 
its vine. 

Sure the lark that soared above us, trilled his sweetest song that 
day— 

For spring smiled through the bogland blooms—and in our 
hearts ’twas May. 


Whist! Mavourneen, dear—the blue waves that danced along 
our way, 

Are dark with sullen longing, as they croon in shrouds of gray. 

For an ocean rolls between the land where blooms my Irish 
rose— 

And the city where I wonder lone ’midst faces blanched like 
snows. 

Oh, there’s not a sound of laughter—nor a song bird trills a lay, 

For in my heart ’tis winter, while in Erin, sure, ’tis May. 


To-night I watched the moon, Colleen, your letter in my hand— 

And laughing waves with caps of lace danced on the glistening 
strand. 

Then o’er the bridge of silver beams that spanned the waters 
blue, 

In dreams, I sped, love’s wine to quaff, from Irish lips so true. 

Now the world with song is ringing, and the bog with bloom is 
gay— 

For spring, Mavourneen, smiles again, and in our hearts ’tis 
May. 


AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES. 
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The Passing of the Cowboy 


By Max McD. 


its value in the make-up of the 

history of the world. The word 

type is here used with reference 
to character evolved from peculiar 
circumstances or conditions. When 
such conditions change, the-type natu- 
rally disappears. In speaking of the 
old-time life of the western half of 
this continent, the international boun- 
dary line, needless to say must be 
largely disregarded. The natural con- 
ditions which shaped the lives of the 
living beings that played their parts 
on that vast stage knew nothing of 
man-made boundaries, any more than 
the driving rain storms of summer, or 
the blizzards of winter, or the migrat- 
ing herds of buffalo knew or cared 
that in the years to come there would 
be international boundary pillars at 
half-mile intervals strung across the 
continent from Lake of the Woods to 
the Rockies. 

First and foremost of all the types 
that have made the West famous, the 
cowboy must be spoken of with all 
honor. He has been the most misrep- 
resented of all those that have braved 
the frontier in an effort to establish le- 
gitimate business. He is the man that 
really carved the way and proved that 
the country was one of vast realiza- 
tion. He lived on the outskirts of the 
farthest police patrol, away from the 
help of the sheriff and guardians of 
the law, herding stock and guarding it 
against untamed Indians and the wild 
beasts of the mountains and hills. Mud 
roofed shacks were his only shelter, 
his food was rough, and he had none 
of the luxuries that are to-day consid- 
ered necessities. 

The people of the East have been 
led by ignorant or careless writers, 


Fis v type of man or beast has 


or sculptors to confuse the cowboy 
with the cattle “rustler” or raider. He 
has been pictured as a desperado, go- 
ing about shooting up towns and leav- 
ing a trail of carnage behind. He was 
not all that writers of fiction and ro- 
mance would have him. Not always 
was he picturesque in hairy schnapps 
and wide sombrero; always vicious 
and dissipated. Nor did he always 
have a dialect. He had a vernacular 
of his own, the same as a lawyer or a 
doctor has a vernacular of his own. He 
was ever rough and ready, with many 
of the graces of an angel, and many 
of the attributes of a devil. His life 
called for hardihood and daring, so 
only the hardy followed it. 

There is a type of the cowboy who 
comes to the ranch in the spring and 
fall, and at all other times is a vaga- 
bond, “riding the grub line.” Such 
characters have existed and do exist 
in connection with the cattle industry 
of the West, but they are not the domi- 
nant type. There are, however, the 
type that the people of the East have 
had thrust upon them. If there is any- 
thing that a first-class Western man 
resents, it is the assertion that this 
particular type of disreputable cow- 
puncher belonged to his section of the 
country. As a matter of fact, these 
ruffians were almost invariably drafted 
from the cattle-yards of the Eastern 
markets. 

Science is crowding out the old type 
of desperado cowboy. A better breed 
of cattle is being developed, and the 
men selected to care for them must 
know their business. The real type 
of cowboy is the man who makes his 
occupation as much a business as the 
farmer or the manufacturer, and he is 
quite as much an important factor in 
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the economy of the, West as either of 
the others. 

Probably the only accurate concep- 
tion of the real cowboy that now can 
be obtained may be seen in the pic- 
tures of Russel and Remington; the 
one a cowboy himself, with an artist’s 
eye and skill; the other a man of the 
schools and cities, but with the in- 
stincts of an out-of-door lover of 
nature and of Western life. Their 
paintings of the camp and round-up, of 
all that pertains to a cowpuncher’s life, 
are duplicated in the memory of every 
man who has ever seen much of life 
upon the open range. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt knows 
a good deal about cowboys. He has 
lived their life on the Western plains 
and written much from his personal 


knowledge and experience. Of the 
cowboy he says: 
“Cowboys resemble one another 


much more and much less than is the 
case with their employers or ranch 
men. A town in the cattle country, 
where it is thronged with men from 
the neighborhood round about, pre- 
sents a picturesque sight. Here are 
assembled men who ply the various 
industries known only to frontier ex- 
istence, who lead lonely lives, except 
when occasion causes their visit to the 
““camp.” All the various classes— 
loungers, hunters, teamsters, stage 
drivers, trappers, shepherds,  sutlers, 
and men drawn from all classes, 
plainsmen and mountain men—are 
here to be seen. Most prominent of 
all is the cowboy. Singly or in twos 
or threes, they gallop the wild little 
horses down the street, their lithe, sup- 
ple figures erect, or swaying slightly 
as they sit loosely in the saddle; their 
stirrups are so long that their knees 
are hardly bent, and the girdles not 
taut enough to keep the chains from 
clinking.”’ 

As picturesque as is the get-up of 
the cowhoy, there is not an article en- 
tering into his outfit that has not a 
practicable and essential application 
to the comfort of the man of the 
plains. His extravagance would seem 


to be shown in the number and variety 


of the big silk handkerchiefs which he 
wears knotted about his neck. And 
yet the handkerchief is an important 
part of his outfit, covering his mouth 
and nose when riding the range be- 
hind a herd of cattle. Three thousand 
cattle make a lot of dust, and the al- 
kali dust of the Western ranges is not 
very pleasant stuff to get into the 
lungs. 

The cowboy likes a fancy bridle, an 
ornate saddle, good pistols and fine 


spurs. The heavy leather cuffs are 
usually most ornamental, but their 
decorative effect is only incidental. 


When the cowpuncher throws his rope 
to lasso a steer, the lariat sometimes 
comes in contact with his wrist. If 
his arm should be bare and that whirl- 
ing line should run over it, the flesh 
would be cut to the bone. 

The sombrero is another of the 
plainsman’s pet articles of apparel. It 
is extremely picturesque, and it lends 
the man a romantic air. But he does 
not wear it for these reasons. 

He uses the big-brimmed hat be- 
cause it is the only sensible thing for 
him to wear. The broad brim keeps 
the sun out of his face on his long 
rides, and shelters him from rain when 
he runs into stormy weather. The hat 
is held on by a “G” string. Without 
it the hat would be off the puncher’s 
head as much as on, and once under 
the hoofs of the herd there wouldn’t 
be even a ribbon left. The high heels 
on his boots are essential to his com- 
fort, as without them his feet would 
constantly be slipping through the stir- 
rups. 

There is the little whip which the 
boy has tied to his left wrist. It isn’t 
meant to be used on his horse; it is 
for the steers, and is called a “bull 
whip.” Ina herd there will be one or 
two ring-leaders in mischief that will 
stampede the herd on slight provaca- 
tion. One end of the whip is loaded, 
and when the rider sees trouble brew- 
ing, he spots the bad steer, and riding 
up to him, whacks him over the head 
with the butt end of the whip. Fre- 
quently it is sufficient to fell the beast 
and then the cowpuncher is off his 
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horse in a jiffy, ties the animal’s feet, 
and so stops the mischief. 

The fiscal year of the cowboy be- 
gins in the early spring, just after the 
snow has melted from the hills and 
the grass gets a good start and the 
season for feeding the poor stock is 
over. Then it is that he puts aside his 
winter ways and recklessness, and 
buckles his belt to a hard six months’ 
work. As soon as weather permits, 
the ‘“‘weaners,” and old cows that 
have been feeding at the home ranch, 
are driven to the fresh green grass on 
the hillsides, and the round-up begins. 

The range is systematically ridden, 
and every beast accounted for. The 
“chuck wagon” is loaded with a “grub 
stake,” and follows after the punchers 
as they clean up miles of country for 
branding. In most sections of the 
West the spring round-up is a beef 
round-up as well, for the mild winters 
and abundant pastures of the foothills 
make beef on the range, while the 
stall-feds of the East are munching 
their corn and roots. 

Corralling the saddle horses each 
morning is an interesting part of cow- 
boy experience on the round-up. A 
corral is made of lariat ropes tied to 
the camp wagons, and into this the 
horses are driven. Each “buckaroo” 
picks out his string of four or five, one 
or two of which are usually bronchos 
fresh from the bunch grass. The well 
known Remington picture, “The Chuck 
Wagon,” illustrates what often hap- 
pens when the bronc is saddled at the 
round-up camp. 

One might think that where cattle 
are kept on range within a few days’ 
ride from the home ranch the process 
of searing an ugly, big brand deep into 
their hide and hacking off a big frac- 
tion of each ear and cutting loose the 
skin of the jaw or neck or brisket so 
that a bloody piece of themselves 
would grow in a chin waddle or neck 
waddle or “dewlap’—one might think 
that all this college fraternity initia- 
tion heartlessness were useless. 

So thought a historic, tenderhearted 
man named Sam Maverick, who came 
from Boston to Texas in an early day 


to scatter seeds of kindness and to 
make his fortune in the raising of cat- 
tle. He didn’t have a close home 
range, but he trusted humanity, and 
his calves and cattle carried their ears 
and their hides whole as nature had 
given them. As the old story goes, 
the catching up of Maverick’s “slick 
ears” became very popular among the 
worldly, get-rich-quick, ambitious 
stockmen of the section. The story 
became sectional parlance, and to-day 
Webster tells us that a maverick is a 
“bullock or a heifer that has not been 
branded, and is unclaimed or wild.” 
Also the lesson of Maverick’s loss of 
his herds seems to have been remem- 
bered. So it is to-day that the brand 
of the cattleman must be registered 
with the proof of ownership, unless, of 
course, theft can be proved. But the 
days of stock rustling are over in the 
West, largely owing to the rigid brand 
inspection of the larger market cen- 
ters. 

Driving beef to the railway is, how- 
ever, the climax of the cowboy year. 
Perhaps it is also the most interesting, 
though physically wearing, work the 
puncher has todo. Many of the steers 
are very wild, and a herd has been 
stampeded by the fright of one animal 
that was surprised by a bird flying 
suddenly from a bush. Every effort is 
made to keep the beef from wearing 
away their tallow. It is the greatest 
of cowboy sins ever to allow them 
carelessly to go faster than a slow 
walk. To afford a better trail, the cat- 
tle are strung out single file when the 
country is open. From a high point 
one can then look down the road some- 
times for three miles and see the same 
living, vibrating, slowly moving 
thread. 

From six to ten miles is a day’s 
drive, and if the range is good before 
dark the cattle will have satisfied their 
desire for grass and water. Then they 
are bunched, and soon lie down in one 
compact, cud-chewing mass. In the 
early days of the drive they must be 
night-guarded, the men being grouped 
in shifts, each to spend half of the 
night in riding slowly around and 
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around the herd from one camp-fire to 
another. Later the cattle can be left 
alone after they have quieted down, 
and they will not stir until daybreak. 

But the cowboy’s day is past. The 
open ranges of the West are no more, 
and the vaquero of Argentina and 
Mexico no more like the real article 
than an Indian cayuse is like a nerve- 
strained thoroughbred. The rolling 
hills remain, the snug river bottoms, 
the springs in the hills, the streams 
and rivers, but the range is gone for- 
ever, cut up by the fences of the 


farmer and the railroads. A _ grand 
country, a wheat empire, the land of 
the future; but the ranches have gone, 
wild cattle no longer roam at will 
across the broad sweeps of the prai- 
ries, and the cowboy has no part in 
this great development. The old days 
have passed into oblivion never to re- 
turn. The days of the cow-punchers 
and lassos are forgotten in the ashes 
of the past, and where the endless 
herds of cattle grazed, great cities are 
springing up and planning their des- 
tiny. 


JOY 


When old woes assail thee, 
And thy sorrows crowd, 
When thy dear friends fail thee, 
Low thine heart be bowed— 
Leave thy sorrows, listen 
To the waters loud, 
See the sunshine glisten 
In the silver cloud. 


Be a child of Nature, 
Share her hymns of praise, 
Lift up thy soul’s stature 
To the heights and ways 
Where those hymns are thy hymns, 
Thy low voice upraise 
Saying: “These are my hymns, 
Joy hath crowned my days.” 


Earth and air and ocean, 
Flowers and leafy trees, 
Clouds of lightest motion, 
All work for thine ease. 
Leave thy woes behind thee, 
Live like birds and bees, 
Then will sweet Joy find thee, 
Calming life’s rough seas. 


So, when woes assail thee, 
And thy sorrows crowd, 
When all dear friends fail thee, 
Low thine heart be bowed— 
Leave thy sorrows, listen 
To the waters loud, 
See the sunshine glisten 
In the silver cloud. 


EVERETT EARL STANARD. 
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Indians forming for the parade in the c elebration, Garden of the Gods. 


Ute Fiesta in Garden of the Gods 


By Howard C. Kegley 


MONG the historic fiestas of 
A the West to-day, the Shan 
Kive annually held in Colo- 
rado’s far-famed Garden of 
the Gods holds well deserved promi- 
nence. Shan Kive week is a_ great 
event for the white settlers of Colo- 
rado, but it is a greater epoch in the 
life of the Ute Indian, for during the 
week of the fiesta he is taken from his 
reservation at Ignacio, transported to 
Colorado Springs and permitted to 
mingle with his tawny brothers in tri- 
bal dances at the Sacred Springs of 
Manitou. 
Shan Kive is an Indian term which 
designates the carnival time of ll 


nation. The fiesta originated four 
years ago, and in four’ successive 
jumps it has leaped well to the fore- 
front among the great and popular 
jubilations of the West. It is the 
spontaneous outburst of glorious, 
healthy life in-the Pike’s Peak region, 
and the one event of the year in which 
rich and poor, aristocrat and plebeian 
mingle on a common level and with 
one purpose in the court of King Car- 
nival. 

Each year the Utes and whites join 
in celebrating at the Shan Kive some 
event which had to do with the his- 
tory of the State. Two years ago they 
united in dedicating the Ute Trail, 
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Indians dancing, Garden of the Gods. “Buckskin Charley” on the left of 
3 the Indians who are drumming. 


which is the oldest Indian highway in 
America. The celebration brought to 
Manitou several hundred famous pio- 
neers and scouts, who spent the week 
as guests of the Shan Kive committee. 
Last year the Indians and cowboys 
erected a tablet in Colorado Springs’ 
beautiful Cascade avenue to mark the 
spot where the last great massacre of 
whites by Indians took place on Sep- 
tember 3, 1868. The fiesta closed 
with a mixed Marathon race up Pike’s 
Peak, both Indians and whites partici- 
pating. Broncho busting and all of 
the varied kinds of Wild West per- 
formances common to the Frontier 
Day’s celebration at Cheyenne, and 
the round-up at Pendleton are fea- 
tured at the Shan Kive. The perform- 
ances are “pulled off” in the Garden 
of the Gods, and when the weather 
is favorable, as it usually is, the vast 
throng of spectators turns the hillsides 
into amphitheatre seating sections. 
During the frontier performances, the 
red rocks of the Garden of the Gods 
are usually hidden by spectators, for 


fifty thousand people visit the Shan 
Kive each day while it is in progress. 

The rapidly disappearing Ute In- 
dians fit appropriately into the Shan 
Kive plans, for the reason that they 
have witnessed every epoch in the his- 
tory of Colorado. The Utes, as far 
back as history dates, held the region 
around the Garden of the Gods—and 
held it sacred because of its health 
giving soda springs. Game abounded 
in the region, and the white settlers 
were welcome to as much of it as they 
cared for, because the Utes were very 
friendly to the whites, but life for the 
Utes was one never-ending battle 
against the Arapahoes, Cheyennes or 
Plain Indians, who constantly sought 
to drive out the Ute and gain posses- 
sion of the Sacred Soda Springs and 
the happy hunting grounds of the 
Pike’s Peak country. As a manifes- 
tation of their friendliness toward the 
whites, one hundred Ute braves an- 
nually muster at the Shan Kive and 
indulge in their tribal dances of peace. 

“Of all the Indians of the great 
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Bronco busting contest for prizes. 
“Peaceful Harry.” 


West,” remarks an old scout who has 
lived among them long enough to 
know their habits and customs, “none 
have been more difficult to understand 
than the Utes. Everything they do 
or attempt to do of a personal nature 
is kept a secret among’ themselves. 
They would not permit an outsider to 
learn anything about their personal 
characteristics if they could possibly 
help it. 

“A Ute would not willingly tell his 
name or that of any member of his 
family, nor would he mention the 
price placed upon one of his daugh- 
ters when she was to become the wife 
of one of the tribe. Such an item of 
importance concerns the father and 
husband alone. Everything a Ute does 
seems to be surrounded with mystery, 
and for that reason less is known of it 
than of any other Indian tribe in the 
West to-day. Before they were 
placed upon the reservation at Ignacio 
the Utes had one peculiarity which 
was unlike any other nation or tribe, 
namely, the great secrecy they ob- 


The bucking horse on the right is named 
No one has ever succeeded in riding him. 


served in conducting their funeral 
ceremonies. No white person, so far 
as I am able to learn, ever witnessed 
the funeral of a Ute. Whenever one 
of them died the corpse mysteriously 
vanished. 

“Whether even they themselves 
generally knew the resting place of 
their dead is a question that would be 
difficult to decide. It is believed that 
the bodies of their dead use to be re- 
moved during the night and buried in 
caves; though this is merely a sur- 
mise. It is the opinion of many that 
the Utes used to bury their dead rela- 
tives in deep holes in the ground, af- 
ter nightfall, carefully covering the 
graves so as to leave no trace of the 
burial places. The men wore their 
hair long, and sometimes braided it in- 
to queues, while the squaws cut theirs 
short. The Utes never did paint their 
features like other Indians have done. 
The men wore breechcloths and moc- 
casins, and threw buffalo robes around 
their bodies to protect them from the 
chilling winds of winter.” 
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The Song of the Ticket-of-Leavester 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


AuTHOrR’s Note.—James Forbes-Brown was once a member of a wealthy 
and prominent Australian family, and later, in turn, ticket-of-leave man, 
beachcomber, slave-trader, pirate, cut-throat and fugitive from justice. On 
: March 18, 1901, as a climax to one of the most remarkable careers of adven- 
ture in the history of the South Pacific, he dynamited, at its anchorage in 
Apia harbor, the yacht of a wealthy young German with whom he had quar- 
7 reled over the possession of a Caroline girl of great beauty. Forbes-Brown 
i escaped im a dugout canoe to the neighboring island of Savaii, but in elud- 
| ing a hot pursuit, fell from the rim of an extinct crater and injured himself 
so severely that further flight was impossible. As the Samoans and Germans 
closed in upon him, he coolly opened an artery in his wrist with a pen-knife, 
and died in the midst of a mocking recitation of his countless escapades. 
Saving only that of the notorious pirate and “black-birder,” Bully Hayes, 
the career of Forbes-Brown is the most remarkable in the picturesque annals 
of South Sea outlawry. 


I came from the South with a Ticket-of-Leave, 
A Ticket, a Ticket-of-Leave; 
An’ I left a few of ’em there to grieve, 
A few of ’em there to grieve. 
The pater, whose bank went up in smoke, 
An’ the Brisbane girl whose heart I broke, 
Are some of the simple southern folk 
That I left with a sigh to heave. 


I staked my wad on the Melbourne Sweep, 
The opulent Melbourne Sweep. 

The bally favorite went to sleep, 
The favorite went to sleep. 

The frisky wife of a Sydney bloke, 


An’ the Pitt street girl I had to choke 
Before she’d give me her ring to soak, 
Are some that I left to weep. 


In the hold of a Blackbird brig. 
Bunked with niggers an’ fed like a pig, 
With niggers an’ fed like a pig. 
‘The Obi girl with the fuzzy head, 
The bo’sun I punched until he bled, 
_The mate that I knifed because he said 
That I had the air of a prig. 


They shipped me off in a Blackbird brig, 
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THE SONG OF THE TICKET-OF-LEAVESTER 


Will not forget that voyage for aye, 
They will not forget for aye. 
It came to an end in Suku Bay, 
In the beautiful Suku Bay. 
The anchor watch who I had to hush 
When he blocked the way of my forward rush, 
The black whose head I had to crush 
When he blundered across my way; 


Will hardly recall the fight that I made, 
The exquisite fight I made— 
How I dropped the mate with a paddle blade, 
The edge of a paddle blade; 
How the skipper tripped on a water-pail 
An’ emptied his gun in half-furled sail, 
While I jumped over the starboard rail, 
An’ swam for a mangrove glade. 


I dodged a ’gator and ducked a shark— 
The rush of a gray-green shark— 
While they used my head for a rifle mark, 
My head for a rifle mark. | 
The bullets fell in a shower of lead, 
But they splashed the ’gator and shark instead 
Of me, who dove to the coral bed, 
An’ made the swamp in the dark. 


They landed a boat at break of day, 
At the break of a tropic day. 
I soaked in the swamp till they went away, 
Till they cursed and went away. 
Then I swam the strait at the turning tide. 
(The sharks and ’gators were nought beside 
The leeches boring my precious hide 
As hid in the mud I lay.) 


I made the Mission of Father Pete, 
The genial Father Pete; 
With a shipwreck tale that was hard to beat, 
A tale that was hard to beat. 
"Twas in the days before Pete went wrong, 
But he winked an eye at my dance an’ song, 
An’ bade me stay till a ship came ’long, 
An’ eat of his bread an’ meat. 
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The world never knows the good that is hid, 
The good that is ofttimes hid; 

An’ I'll never forget the work that I did, 
The excellent work I did— 

I taught the school of Pete’s frowsy flocks, 

An’ hammered lore in their blowsy blocks— 

Till I sneaked the key of his treasure box, 
An’ sloped with a half-caste kid. 


I lost the pearls on Makata Reef, 

When we struck on Makata Reef— 
The girl was nabbed by a Fiji chief, 

A cannibal Fiji chief; 
Then over the seas for a thousand miles, 
From Suva up to the Bismarck Isles, 


Where the houses are built in the sea on piles, 


I left a wake of grief. 


I shot the chief of a pirate band, 
Of a Papuan pirate band; 
An’ took his proa, all under-manned, 
His proa but half-way manned; 
An’ headed off to the Gilbert Group, 
Got next to the King and made a coup 
Of a girl he fattened an’ fed for soup 
Because she’d refused his hand. 


’Twas a Caroline girl with heart of flame, 
A heart an’ a glance of flame; 
Fair as the islands from whence she came, 
The Carolines whence she came— 
Eyes of a seraphim when she smiled, 
Soul of a devil, face of a child, 
Movements lithe as a tiger wild, 
An’ as fierce an’ hard to tame. 
Beautiful, passionate, strong of will, 
A woman a man must win or kill— 
I loved her then, as I love her still, 
Though she went and blowed my game. 
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We started south in the King’s canoe, 
In the King’s great war canoe, 

With fifty paddlers to drive it through, 
Full fifty to drive it through. 

I laid a course for Apia Bay, 

Where the jade took up with a German jay 

With a private yacht an’ a taking way, 
An’ never a thing to do. 


I scuttled his schooner with dynamite, 
A barrel of dynamite, 
A blown-up yacht is a cheerful sight, 
A cheerful, fearful sight. 
A keg of giant makes a goodly gash, 
But the girl and her lover escaped the crash— 
I felt the cut of her curses lash 
As I paddled into the night. 


I paddled hard till the sun was high, 
Till the sun was hot an’ high; 

An’ crossed the channel to green Savaii, 
To the beach of green Savaii. 

They put a gunboat upon my track, 

The natives-came in a swarming pack 

An’ found my trail where I doubled back, 
For ’twas sworn that I should die. 


I shook them off in a bank of fog, 
A sweltering bank of fog; 
I fought my way through a miangrove bog, 
A bottomless mangrove bog; 
I slashed a path through the jungle dim, 
An’ had all but scaled the crater rim, 
When I lost my grip on a maupe limb 
An’ fell like a hard stuck hog. 


I’ve drained it deep, Life’s full-filled glass, 
To its last, least bitter dreg; 

I’m lying here with a fractured arm, 
Strained back an’ a broken leg. 

I’m drunken, dissolute, damned an’ broke, 

My girl has gone to another bloke, 

So I cut this vein with a penknife stroke, 
An’ drink—my—final—peg. 
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Stevenson's Tahitian ‘ Brother” 


By Paul Gooding 


Stevenson's ‘Tahitian’ 
brother. 


Ori a Ori. 


Stevenson is likely to feel that 
a journey to Tahiti is complete 
without a visit to that spot on 
Tautira’s bruised arm where the Terii- 
tera of Chief Ori a Ori lived for a 
short time before his second and final 
voyage to Samoa, his last earthly 
home. On my first trip to the Society 
Islands I took particular pains to find 


N° ADMIRER of Robert Louis 


it. It may be well to say here that if 
the visitor does not employ the novel- 
ist’s Tahitian name in his inquiries, he 
probably will not be able to locate the 
place, unless accompanied by some one 
who knows, for no memorial marks its 
turfed green. 

The disappointment I felt over the 
absence of stone and board to indi- 
cate the site has led me to believe that 
if readers of “R. L. S.” were to raise 
a simple monument to him there it 
would provide a deal of satisfaction to 
Tahiti’s tourists, who, within the next 
decade, will number thousands. For 
this alluring island is now on a world 
trade route and believes itself to be 
the new gateway between Europe and 
Eastern United States and Australasia 
via the Panama Canal. 

It was with Ori, to whom he dedi- 
cated the stirring “Song of Rahero,” 
that Stevenson lodged for the greater 
part of his stay in the island where, 
with his mother, his wife, and his step- 
son, Lloyd Osbourne, he arrived in 
1888, in the yacht Casco. The chief, 
who, Graham Balfour says, was “a 
perpetual delight” to the entire party, 
had a deep affection for his guest; and 
the esteem in which Stevenson held 
his host is reflected in the dedication 
of the song as follows: 


“Ori, my brother* in the island mode, 

In every tongue and meaning much my 
friend, 

= story of your country and your 
clan, 


(*Stevenson was adopted into Ori’s 
tribe, the Tevas, and the two ex- 
changed names. The chief called him- 
self “Rui,” there being no “L” in the 
Tahitian alphabet.) 
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In your loved house, your too much 
honored guest, 

I made in English. Take it being done; 

And let me sign it with the name you 


gave. 
““TERIITERA.” 


When the novelist first saw this ver- 
dant shore, it was the fairest of all Ta- 
hiti’s headlands, “the most beautiful 
spot” he had ever seen. I found it a 
patched ruin. Years before a_hurri- 
cane had demolished its simple homes, 
ravaged its prolific groves and strewn 
it with wreckage. Where palms, man- 
goes and breadfruit trees had dark- 
ened gently sloping beach and merry 
promenade, only stumps and stubs of 
trunks and isolated waving fronds re- 
mained. The single road was over- 
grown with grass; it bore no impress 
of carriage wheels, and no more was 
it trodden by festive youth foregath- 
ered there to chide and court. The 
dwellings, which, I was told, had been 
surrounded by pretty yards, were now 
chiefly makeshifts of bamboo, wood, 
thatch and galvanized iron. Back of 
these, and to some extent in their 
midst, was a wilderness of grasses, 
pandanus, vanilla, bananas and palms, 
in this case the products of low soil. 

Through this coursed the Vaitapiha 
River, draining a valley of the same 
name framed by precipitous moun- 
tains, some of singular form. Through- 
out this vale, oranges, lemons, giant 
passion fruit and feis (plantains) were 
plentiful, and ape plants, exposing 
thick roots from three to four feet 
long, were abundant. On the lowlands 
and on mountain top spread an un- 
broken canopy of trees, and at a 
height of two thousand feet the great- 
est of the grass family, the bamboo, 
grew in isolated patches; while equally 
as high waved the plantain. 

In Tautira my host was Oriioehau 


- Toofa, according to my guide’s spell- 


ing. I reached his home when he and 
his family were eating a four o’clock 
dinner on the platform of a dilapi- 
dated kitchen. Within an inclosure in 
front, three pigs were fighting for the 
scraps thrown to them, and hungry, ill- 


bred poultry were bothering the din- 
ers. My guide was a friend of Mrs. 
Toofa’s, and from her he received a 
vigorous kiss. As for myself, I was 
surprised by a greeting in English 
from Mary Evans, Toofa’s mother, 
spare, wrinkled and old, who was the 
daughter of a white man and a native 
woman. I ungallantly asked her how 
old she was, whereupon she hesitated, 
then said: “I think I am fifty-six.” De- 
spite her years, this tottering, forget- 
ful creature did nearly all the house- 
work, though truly that did not ap- 
pear to be very burdensome. During 
my stay she was very solicitous of my 
comfort, and greatly amused me by 
advising me several times daily to go 
to bed and rest. 

At six o’clock, on a table set with 
dishes from the family chest, Mary 
placed fried chicken and fish for my 
guide and me. These were followed 
by raw fish, but since I was unable 
to appreciate it in the Polynesian way, 
I left it all to my pilot, who dipped it 
into a sauce of cocoanut milk and sea- 
water, and ate it with keen relish. 

In my search for Stevenson’s for- 
mer home, I was aided by Mary, who 
accompanied me to Ori’s house as my 
interpreter. As we left on our mis- 
sion rain was falling, and I raised my 
umbrella over the old lady. At that 
instant I was startled by a hilarious 
commotion in our rear. Turning, lI 
saw that Mrs. Toofa and a girl who 
worked on her husband’s plantation 
were laughing at us; and this they con- 
tinued to do until we were out of 
hearing, probably because my intend- 
ed courtesy was so unusual and unex- 
pected. 

The chief’s residence was a wooden 
villa standing between the public road 
and the sea, and was the best dwelling 
in the village. It had a front door, 
but Mary took me round to the back, 
just as a native policeman had done 
in Papeete when I had sought the 
home of Marau Salmon, last queen of 
the Tahitians. There we found Ori, 
sitting in a chair on the veranda, with 
his feet on the railing, and smoking a 
native cigarette. On the floor near 


Along the beach. 
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him were his wife and three other wo- 
men, who were soon joined by two 
men. As I reached the steps the chief 
quickly rose to greet me. 

“Haere mai!” said he, extending a 
welcoming hand and motioning me to 
a rocker. 

“Torana!’’ I rejoined, as I surveyed 
the six feet and more of dignity be- 
fore me. The powerfully built frame 
of the chief was clad in a duck suit, 
completely buttoned, and a black kilt; 
the feet were unshod. The countenance 
was thoughtful, firm and wrinkled, and 
the expression honest. The high, 
sloping forehead met closely cropped 
gray hair, and a spare, whitening mus- 
tache adorned the lip. 

After his greeting, Ori sat down and 
looked expectantly at his visitor. Evi- 
dently he felt the weight of his three 
score years and fifteen, and when I 
saw him a few days later in the capi- 
tal, old age was still further empha- 
sized by lagging feet and trembling 
hands. 

“Ask Ori if he remembers Terii- 
tera,” I commanded Mary. 

“Yes,” he replied with brightening 
eyes. “Teriitera good man. All the 
. Peopre like him, and come often to see 


— “What did he do in Tautira?” I 
inquired. 

“He did much writing,” the chief re- 

plied. ‘For long time he sick in bed, 
and there he did much work. Then he 
got up and went about among the peo- 
ple.” 
- Indeed) Stevenson had such a good 
timé Kere; among people whom he once 
declared to be the most amiable he 
had ever met, that he neglected his 
journal, to the world’s loss. But what 
was more natural for a convalescent 
who went sea bathing daily, visited 
his neighbors frequently, and was of- 
ten entertained with native songs, 
dances and traditions? 

Continuing his remarks in a sad- 
dened note, “Rui” said: “One day 
Teriitera go away over the great sea. 
I was sorry to see him go, and he said 
he was sorry to leave me. He wrote 


me a letter, but it was lost in the big 


storm. This destroyed my house, 
where Teriitera lived. It was near the 
Catholic Church, but you cannot find 
anything; the sea swept it all away.” 

At my request, Ori commissioned a 
young man to show me the site. There 
was little to see at the place pointed 
out tome. Where the house had been 
there were only two pieces of timber, 
and on every side were relics of devas- 
tation. Eastward rose the white stubs 
of trees; south and west stood patched 
dwellings built of wreckage; in front 
only a few palms breasted the north- 
ern winds. 

On my return to the chief’s house I 
besought him to give me a photograph 
of himself. This he did not have, but 
he agreed to sit for me in Papeete, 
fifty miles distant, on a certain day. 

Mary’s efforts as an interpreter had 
fatigued her. As we started back to 
Toofa’s, she said to me as we headed 
for a Chinese store: “Come. You get 
bread and tea for you and me.” 

Ori was on hand in Papeete at the 
appointed hour. He was dressed for 
the occasion, too. Although he was 
barefooted, he made a presentable ap- 
pearance, with clean overalls, white 
coat, straw hat and a cane. With one 
of his friends or kinsmen accompany- 
ing, he walked with me very slowly to 
the studio. There he was plainly un- 
easy, but his embarrassment was 
partly relieved by his amusement at 
the photographer’s efforts to get a sat- 
isfactory pose. At the ordeal’s con- 
clusion, he asked if he might have a 
copy of his likeness, and I promised 
him that he should. 

Upon reaching the street again, I 
invited Ori and his companion to have 
coffee and rolls with me at a restau- 
rant. The only one open at that hour 
was conducted by Chinese, and we 
got there about the time employer and 
employees were accustomed to break- 
fast, to my subsequent confusion. We 
were not more than half finished when 
we were asked to shift to another 
table, for ours happened to be a round 
one, at which our disturbers wanted to 
sit because all their dishes would be 
within reach of every chopstick. I 
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thought we would not be _ troubled 
again, but there was an overflow, and 
we had to move once more. 

As we progressed with our meal, Ori 
spied one of his acquaintances in the 
street. Immediately he shouted to 
him to join us, which he did. Such is 


the simple hospitality of the South 
Seas. The old gentleman seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy himself. Clearly 


he was hungry, but not more so than 
one of his friends, who, finishing his 
own roll before I had ordered another, 
calmly appropriated part of Ori’s. The 


latter had a penchant for sugar. He 
used an astonishing quantity in one 
cup, and seeing that I did not want all 
mine, he reached across the table and 
took what I had left. True, he first 
asked for it, but had it belonged to 
either of his countrymen, he probably 
would have dispensed with ceremony, 
and without giving offense. 

When we were ending our meal 
some one called for Ori. Thereupon 
he rose, and grasping my hand as he 
said farewell, he shuffled into the 
street, and I saw him no more. 


OF ALR. 


Life and laughter have been swept 


From this face; 


Ants and nameless creeping things 
Take their place. 


Jests and kisses from these lips 


Now have fled— 


What a strange, sad thing this is, 


Being dead! 


See this little bloody curl 
On his cheek— 


Would he say a bitter thing 
Could he speak? 


Would he curse the men who took 


From him light, 


Color, music, merriment, 


Tore the white 


Arms of women from his neck; 


Sent him far 


So to lie upon a hill 


"Neath a star? 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 
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Santa Barbara by the Sea 


By Josephine Blackwell 


Illustrations by the Author 


“The mighty mountains o’er it, 
Below, the white seas swirled— 

Just California, stretching down 
The middle of the world.” 


AD the tower of Saint Barbara 
H been located on the foothills of 
the Santa Ynez Mountains she 
would have asked for more 
than a third window to view the 
beauty of her surroundings—the chan- 
nel calmly slumbering under a cloud- 
less sky, the islands of Santa Cruz, 
San Miguel and Santa Rosa at peace 
in the misty distance, the city itself 
resting between the ever-lasting hills. 
The very name of Santa Barbara con- 
veys to all who have been there an 
unmeasured sense of rest and peace to 
. be found in few other places. Over 
one of the spacious fireplaces of the 
- handsome new Arlington Hotel is a 
painting showing the towers of the old 
Mission, while in a path at the side 
wanders Santa Barbara herself, much 
as Palma Vecchio painted her for that 
Venetian altar on the other side of 
the world. 

In 1603, long before the founding of 
the Mission, Sebastian Vizcaino sailed 
into the channel with his exploring 
fleet of Spanish vessels, and gave to 
the broad passage between the islands 
and the mainland the name of EI 
Canal de Santa Barbara, thus follow- 
ing the custom of the time by naming 
the place from the saint claiming the 
day of his discovery, the 4th of De- 
cember being sacred to that saint’s 
memory. Vizcaino then had a call 
from an Indian who urged the visitors 
to land, and noting the absence of wo- 
men in the party, offered ten for each 


man, but history does not relate whe- 
ther the gift was accepted. Nearly 
two hundred years later the famous 
old Mission was dedicated to Santa 
Barbara, Virgin and Martyr, the pa- 
troness of fortifications and the Span- 
ish army. It is this Mission that 
forms one of the chief attractions of 
the little city, for it is not only the 
best preserved of all the twenty-one 
missions, but it is the only one in 
which, since the founding, daily min- 
istrations have not ceased nor the fire 
gone out on the altar, its commanding 
location along the line of the Camino 
Real making it a beacon for many 
sailors in the days when lighthouses 
were unknown on the coast. In 1812 
a series of earthquakes, the severest 
ever known in this valley, completely 
destroyed the old adobe church, and 
it was then considered best to construct 
the new building of sandstone, the 
walls of which are nearly six feet in 
thickness, and are further guarded 
against future similar disasters 
heavy stone buttresses, thus making it 
the strongest mission church building 
in California. A statue of Santa Bar- 
bara, cut from native sandstone, was 
placed in a niche of the facade, while 
at each angle and at the apex are 
statues representing Faith, Hope and 
Charity, the whole being a pleasing 
composite of Roman, Byzantine, Span- 
ish and Moorish architecture. In the 
towers still hang the ancient bells 
brought from Spain, and from these 
towers one gains a marvelously beau- 
tiful view of the city set in an amphi- 
theatre of hills, with the sparkling sea 
at its feet, while from the other side 
can be seen the sacred garden which 
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no woman has ever been allowed to 
enter, excepting only the wife of Presi- 
dent Harrison and the Princess Louise 
of Lorne. Less than a year after the 
dedication of the new building a most 
brutal massacre occurred near the Mis- 
sion by the Mexicans, and to-day the 
spirit of an Indian with shaded eyes 
peering intently and fearfully into the 
distance, or listening with ear to the 
ground for the oncoming foe, seems to 
haunt the paths and the _ corridors 
where once they lived several hundred 
strong, learning the arts of industry 
hand in hand with their new religion. 
One asks indeed: “What has become 
of the Indians for whose civilization 
and conversion the Mission was 
founded?” But they are sleeping, 
four thousand of them, in the ancient 
cemetery where long trenches were 
dug, and they were laid away four and 
five deep. In the vault are buried the 
deceased members of the brotherhood, 
but it is many years since it was used 
as a public cemetery. The Mission is 
filled with historic associations of the 
days of the Spanish and Mexican oc- 
cupation. The chapel itself is most 
interesting, with its carved Indian or- 
naments, its frescoes and paintings, 
some copies of the old masters, and 
other originals from Mexico and 
Spain. The beautiful altar now in use 
has recently been built entirely by 
one of the brothers, and it was used 
for the first time at their last Christ- 
mas service. On removing the wain- 
scoting which had decayed, original 
frescoing was discovered and re- 
touched, thus restoring to the chapel 
something of the native air of Indian 
art. The unusual preservation of this 
Mission is due to the fact that the 
Franciscan superior had sent to Santa 
Barbara some priests who were natives 
of Mexico, and not Spanish, in this 
way keeping it in the hands of the 
Franciscans, while other missions were 
being sacked, their books and records 
burned, and valuable manuscripts used 
as gun wadding. After Colonel Fre- 
mont came over the mountains, and 
the town peacefully passed into the 
hands of the Americans, the Mission 


knew none of the annoyances due to 
Mexican rule, though only a small pro- 
portion of its once great possessions 
now remains. Having established a 
classical school in 1896 for the edu- 
cation of young men for priesthood, 
the cornerstone of St. Anthony’s Col- 
lege was laid three years later on St. 
Anthony’s day, the fathers, clerics and 
lay brothers living in the building ad- 
joining the church. 

But of fair Santa Barbara itself, 
where find the words to picture it in 
all its lovely simplicity? Not the 
slowly moving thoroughfare of shops, 
where one wanders at times because 
one must, but the hills, the mountains; 
it is when these heights are reached 
and “the mists have rolled in splendor 
from the beauty of the hills,” and the 
soft-lapping sea murmurs of cease- 
less summer delights, when unex- 
pected vistas appear around the sud- 
den turn of the road and a new glory 
is revealed, that one feels the meagre- 
ness of mere language to express a 
nameless charm that fills the air and 
haunts the memory even long after it 
must be numbered among our past de- 
lights. 

It has often been called the world’s 
climatic capital, Santa Barbara, “just 
around the corner out of the cold,” for 
running almost east and west as it does 
the sun from rising to setting shines 
directly into the valley, and we find 
oursclves traveling across the conti- 
nent to the western sea to behold the 
sun rise from the ocean! The chain 
of rocky islands act as breakwaters, 
and protect this sun-kissed shore of 
Santa Barbara from the northwest 
trade winds that blow with great force 
along Point Concepcion. On this 
twenty-five mile wide channel, Uncle 
Sam tests his Pacific-built warships 
for speed in their trial run, and rising 
high above the coast are the cliffs that 
make the shore so picturesque. On 
the north rises the rugged range of 
the Santa Ynez, with an average height 
of more than 3,000 feet above the sea, 
and at the base stands the Mission 
where the Franciscan Fathers built 
wisely and well, overlooking this won- 
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derful creation of mountain, valley 
and sea. 

When the Spanish rule met its 
Waterloo in Mexico, and California 
became a province of the Mexican em- 
pire, the oath of allegiance was taken 
in Santa Barbara. This was in 1812, 
and Governor Sola was elected as dep- 
uty to the court at Mexico. But in all 
this golden State there was then no 
name better known than that of Don 
Jose de la Guerra, the plucky com- 
mandante, in whose home visiting 
magnates were usually’ entertained, 
though the Carrillos and the Ortegas 
were also among the principal families 
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stopped in 1846. This was the first 
hotel built here, and was much the 
most interesting building along the 
whole length of State street; yet no 
photographer had considered it worth 
taking, even though its days were num- 
bered. The accompanying _illustra- 
tion was taken by the writer, who saw 
with much regret on leaving after a 
five weeks’ visit, that the work of de- 
vastation had already commenced to 
make way for more modern buildings. 
The fate of Fremont’s headquarters 
was quite as deplorable, for that being 
also of adobe, fell to pieces during an 
attempt to move it. Nearly all of the 


Old San Carlos Hotel, where Colonel Fremont stopped in 1846. 


in whose honor the streets of Santa 
Barbara are to-day named. Indeed, 
one needs a Spanish lexicon to find 
one’s way intelligently, but there is no 
better method to trace the footprints 
of the pioneers of those early times. 
Far too few of the interesting adobes 
are left, and absolutely no interest is 
apparently felt in those that remain. 
The writer will always consider her- 
self fortunate in having visited Santa 
Barbara in time to see the old San 
Carlos Hotel where Col. Fremont 


other adobe houses have been des- 
poiled of their roof tiles by wealthy 
builders who paid large sums for the 
old tiles to adorn their modern homes, 
replacing them with ordinary shingles. 
These adobe houses were generally 
built in the shape of a parallelogram, 
the more pretentious ones being after 
the Spanish style, and if the walls 
were not all of adobe, they were some- 
times made of a framework of timber 
filled in with adobe. In the patio or 
court of the finest houses could be 
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found plants and sometimes a foun- 
tain; it the owners were sufficiently 
wealthy, there was glass in the win- 
dows, but as a rule only gratings were 
used, while fireplaces were still a 
dream of the future. The court gen- 
erally opened toward the east, and the 
kitchen was a separate shed or hut. 
The poorer homes boasted of very lit- 
tle furniture—beds of rawhides spread 
on the ground, a table and stools or 
benches, a handmill for grinding corn, 
which was an indispensable article, 
and a few pieces of pottery for cook- 
ing. However, a dozen years later, af- 
ter‘ the earthquakes that played such 
serious havoc, we find the richer fami- 
lies living in homes handsomely fur- 
nished, with tables and chairs inlaid 
with shell brought from Peru and 
China. The wearing apparel, too, 
was costly, not only that of the women 
but the men as well, the gentleman 
aristocrat wearing a dark cloak of 
broadcloth profusely ornamented with 
rich velvet trimmings, for the cloak 
was the criterion of the rank of the 
owner, as well as the standard of his 
bank account. From this gay gar- 
ment of the gentleman there were all 
grades of cloaks gradually descending 
to the primitive blanket of the Indian. 

As for the ladies, they arrayed 
themselves in rich and expensive 
shawls of silk, satin or Chinese crape, 
according to the prevailing English 
fashion. The dainty shoes of velvet 
or satin had points turned up at heel 
and toe, while the skirts were then— 
as NOwW—so narrow as to impede walk- 
ing with comfort. In those days, the 
horse was the only means of commu- 
nication between the ranchos or set- 
tlements, and for this reason they 
were constantly kept saddled at the 
door of the dwelling, as well as the 
place of business. The’ Spaniard be- 
ing always a man of leisure (for all 
the hard work was done by Indiafis) 
he was likewise an expert rider, and 
even to-day there are no better Tiders 
or better horseback trails than those 
that thread in and out and around and 
over the rock-ribbed Santa Ynez 
mountains. 
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As for music, the guitar was the 
only musical instrument in use until 
just previous to the American occupa- 
tion, when a few harps were intro- 
duced. 

Nothing is now left of the presidio 
or fort of Santa Barbara, which was a 
closed square surrounded with houses 
of a single story, the commandante oc- 
cupying the northwest corner, which 
was built a little more prominently 
than the others. Two years after, 
Stockton raised here the American flag 
and left a garrison of ten men, thus 
formally putting Santa Barbara under 
the rule of the United States, comes 
the somewhat amusing story of “the 
lost cannon.” This brass gun, which 
had belonged to the “Elizabeth,” was 
intended for the fortifications at Mon- 
terey, but was left on the beach wait- 
ing shipment, when suddenly it dis- 
appeared. So great was the excite- 
ment that Governor Mason imposed a 
military fine of $500 upon the town, 
which sum was to be repaid upon the 
discovery of the guilty parties. In the 
course of time it was found that five 
men, with the help of a yoke of oxen, 
had dragged away the gun and buried 
it in the sand, but none of the five be- 
ing able to locate the spot, it was not 
until 1858 that a heavy rainstorm 
caused the waters of the Estero to cut 
through the sand bank and thus dis- 
closed the protruding cannon, sstill 
bright and uninjured after its ten 
years of burial. In triumph, they 
hauled it up State street to De la 
Guerra, where it was sold for $80. A 
ready market for it was found in San 
Francisco at a large profit. To com- 
memorate this event, three streets in 
Santa Barbara bear these names: 
Mason, Quinientos (five hundred), and 
Canon Perdido (lost cannon); but how 
much better to have kept the gun! 

The accompanying illustration 
shows only half of the Casa de la 
Guerra, which is still occupied by the 
descendants of Don Jose de la Guerra, 
who was born in Spain in 1776, the 
other wing being now used as gift shop 
and tea room. This gift shop was for- 
merly the private chapel of that illus- 
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A portion of the Casa de la Guerra 


trious family, and over the door is a 
stained glass window representing the 
coat of arms of the de la Guerras— 
a crown under crossed swords sur- 
mounted by the head of a Moor, while 
the original beamed ceiling of Spanish 
wood, brought around the Horn one 
hundred and five years ago, still re- 
mains. To Richard Henry Dana we 
are indebted for a very vivid descrip- 
tion of a wedding celebration in this 
very courtyard. Don Jose de la 
Guerra had married in 1804 the daugh- 
ter of Don Raymundo Carrillo, then 
commandante of the Santa Barbara 
presidio, by whom he had seven sons 


and four daughters. It was his third 
daughter, Ana Maria Antonio, whose 
marriage to Alfred Robinson of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Dana describes in his “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” during his 
journey to California on a trading ves- 
sel in 1836-38. It is said that a salute 
of twenty-three guns was fired from 
Dana’s ship when the bride appeared . 
in “the church doorway of the Mission 
after the ceremony; then followed 
several days of dancing and general 
merry-making, as best described in 
Mr. Dana’s book. 

Among the homes of interest in 
Santa Barbara is that of Stewart Ed- 
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ward White, author of “The Blazed 
Trail,” “The Silent Places,” “Arizona 
Nights” and many other Western 
stories. Nestled in a perfect bower of 
many flowers, with Cherokee roses 
climbing in profusion, the house com- 
mands a splendid view of mountains 
and valley. 

Seven miles eastward lies Summer- 
land on a portion of the old Ortega 
Rancho. Here in 1893 oil was dis- 
covered. The oil industry now ex- 
ceeds in value all the other products 
of the country combined, and the sub- 
marine wells form one of the sights 
for tourists to see. Summerland 
started with the good intention of be- 
ing a resort, but ended in being an oil 
center with a colony of citizens of 
spiritualistic belief. Near here, too, 
is Carpenteria, there having been a 
carpenter shop on the shore in earlier 
days. Carpenteria boasts of possess- 
ing the largest grape vine in the 
world. The circumference of the trunk 
of this wonderful vine is nine feet, and 
it bears ten tons of grapes annually. 


Planted in 1842, its branches now 
cover half an acre. 
Of Montecito and Miramar, much 


might be written, of their setting in a 
flower garden of such marvelous color, 
jewel-like, with the placid summer sea 
at their feet. All these picturesque 
places, with many others, form de- 
lightful drives, nor must Hope Ranch 
be forgotten. This tract comprises 
two thousand acres of hill and mesa, 
with canyons and groves, with moss- 
draped oaks and tablelands sloping off 
to the high cliffs by the shore, beyond 
which spreads the broad Pacific. Here 
will some day arise a rival to Monte- 
cito, though more beautiful than that 


favored suburb of homes it cannot be.. 


Hope Ranch is the site of the Potter 
Country Club, an adjunct to Hotel 
Potter. Here are the golf links and 
polo field, and their broad acres are 
the rendezvous for riding and motor- 
ing parties. With the flute-like notes 


of meadow larks floating on the air, 
one drives through the exit where is 
seen the parting sign: “Thank you. 
Come again”—on out along the famous 


cliff drive, back to the heart of slum- 
bering Santa Barbara two miles away. 

It is said that there are in Santa 
Barbara and its environs a different 
ride for every day in the month, and 
verily it must be true. Monotony of 
that kind is not one of its sins. For 
the home-seeker it has an abundance 
to offer; for the farmer, still greater 
opportunities. The Santa Barbara 
Valley is the land of the walnut and 
the lima bean; indeed, the Mission 
fathers made of their gardens experi- 
mental! stations in their efforts to adapt 
the soil and the climate to the produc- 
tion of the fig, olive, grape and walnut. 
The so-called English walnut is a 
native of Persia, from which country 
it was probably introduced into Eng- 
land by the Romans; this being the 
first of its appearance commercially, it 
became known to the world at large as 
the English walnut. After that we 
find it flourishing best in Italy, France 
and Austria-Hungary, finally being 
carried by the Spanish settlers into 
South America and Mexico, from 
which country it was, naturally, intro- 
duced into California by the Francis- 
can monks about 1769, when the mis- 
sions were founded. Unlike the wal- 
nut of European countries, where it 
lives to a ripe old age, not beginning 
to bear until 15 or 20 years old, the 
walnut of California begins bearing at 
about the eighth year, the crop in- 
creasing until the tree is in its prime 
at 15 years of age, thus making it a 
comparatively short-lived tree, as in 
Persia. Requiring but little care, as 
well as very little, if any, irrigation, 
it is one of the most profitable pro- 
ducts of the Golden State, much more 
so in this valley than the orange in 
comparison with the amount of labor 
expended. With the commercial de- 
mand daily increasing, especially since 
Joseph Sexton originated the Santa 
Barbara soft shell, the walnut still 
bids fair to be the basis of many for- 
tunes. The fact that Southern Cali- 
fornia has the most favorable climatic 
conditions for walnut-bearing is a pro- 
tection to the grower, the amount of 
land planted to walnuts in the State 
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being estimated at about 20,000 acres, 
yet the consumption in the United 
States exceeds the production. 

The olive grows luxuriantly in the 
Santa Barbara Valley, the first olive 
oil produced in California having been 
made in Santa Barbara in 1872. Here 
where the winters are mild and the 
summers cool, lemons also grow vig- 
orously, to which we must add numer- 
ous other varieties of fruits, such as 
pears, peaches, prunes, persimmons, 
apricots, loquats, pomegranates, limes, 
figs, plums, strawberries, raspberries, 
loganberries and blackberries. 

Add to this the fishing in the Santa 
Ynez river, where yellowtail, albicore 
and bonita abound, as well as the deep 
sea fishing where large catches of bar- 
racuda, tuna, sea bass and rock cod 
delight the angler’s heart; hunting, too, 
in the fastnesses of the mountains, and 
the bathing in a surf that is remarkable 
for its absence of undertow, together 
with the pleasant temperature of its 
water, the current in the channel be- 
ing the return one from the south, and 
one can readily understand how var- 
ied are the charms of this city nestling 
among the hills. The evenness of the 
climate, where the difference between 
the mean temperature of summer and 
winter is only twelve degrees, making 
open air life enjoyable the year round; 
the rarely natural beauty of the scen- 
ery as God made it and unmarred by 
man, the marvelous growth of fruit 
and beautiful flowers, exhaust our 
superlatives. 

Nor is one’s bodily comfort forgot- 
ten. On the site of the historic old 
Arlington hotel, which was burned 


three years ago, has arisen a beautiful 
structure built after the Mission type, 
forming with its five acres of 


lawn, 


shrubbery and palms a pleasing recol- 
lection, to which the courtesy of its 
inmates adds not a little. In bas- 
relief, on post and pillar, in all con- 
ceivable ways one sees a Spanish gal- 
leon to celebrate the coming of Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, who cruised this 
shore more than three centuries ago. 
This forms the Arlington emblem of 
distinction. While crowning the knoll, 
once known as Burton Mound, stands 
the Potter, built over a sulphur spring 
said to be of wonderful medicinal 
quality; a thousand feet from the front 
veranda dances the sea with its soft, 
unending murmur, and northward, 
rear the lofty, sheltering mountain 
peaks and spurs that break the force 
of the trade winds. Here, indeed, are 
comfort and pleasure combined in 
their most satisfying form. The pity 
of it all is that three thousand miles 
divide the Atlantic from the Pacific. 
But once the wine of the golden Cali- 
fornia sunshine enters the veins, it 
means, as a rule, farewell to the frozen 
East. From the trailing mists that 
hover over and shut away the channel 
islands to the mountain crags of the 
Santa Ynez and far away over hill and 
dale, over mountain pass and fertile 
valley, hovers the charm that will not 
rest, the charm of the mission bells, 
the charm of the sweet-scented idling 
air, the charm of God’s great out-of- 
doors, that creates in the heart an echo 
forever calling and forever at peace. 


“In thy valleys the winds are at rest, 

On thy mountains the storms are 
asleep; 

< the soul comes the peace of the 
ills, 

With the calm of their measureless 
sweep.” 
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Breeding Insects for the Use of the 
Farmers 


By John L. Cowan 


of readers of newspapers and 

other periodicals is called to odd 

and curious industries, such as 
the Alaskan fox farm, the Texas snake 
farm, the Iowa goldfish farm, the tur- 
tle farms of Japan, the seaweed farm- 
ing industries of Japan, the snail and 
frog farms of France, the alligator 
farms of Palm Beach, Hot Springs 
and Los Angeles, the ostrich farms of 
California and Arizona, duck farms, 
pigeon farms, pheasant farms, goat 
farms and others that are striking be- 
cause of their novelty. Nevertheless, 
it would be difficult to find an activity 
that the average person would regard 
as more extraordinary than the sys- 
tematic breeding of insects, for no 
other purpose than to put them to work 
fighting other insects. 

This remarkable line of effort is car- 
ried on at the California State Insec- 
tary on a much larger scale than any- 
where else in the world. It represents 
one of the very newest of the applied 
sciences—the science of parasitism, 
the object of which is to control insect 
pests by means of their natural insect 
enemies. These are either parasitic or 
predacious in their habits, and are al- 
ways small in size—sometimes micro- 
scopic. To breed them in confinement, 
in commercially important numbers, 
and distribute them to regions suffer- 
ing from the ravages of agricultural 
or horticultural pests, is the task set 
for the parasitologist. 

Scientists—or those devoted to par- 
asitism at least—now regard it as a 
well established fact that every form 
of life has a natural check that limits 
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its increase in numbers. Birds consti- 
tute one of nature’s important checks 
upon the multiplication of insect life; 
but the extermination of many species 
and the decimation of the numbers of 
nearly all species have seriously in- 
terfered with nature’s scheme of 
things. It appears, too, that every in- 
sect species that feeds upon vegeta- 
ble tissues (and is, for that reason, 
capable of developing into a pest) has 
its insect foes that prey upon it. Were 
it not for these natural checks upon 
insects that devour vegetation, so great 
are their powers of reproduction that 
their numbers would become so vast 
that they would devour every green . 
thing. 

Some of the checks upon plant-eat- 
ing insects are predaceous in their 
habits—that is to say, they pounce 
upon and devour the pest insects. Of 
this nature are the Coccinelidae, or 
ladybird beetles, of which there are 
about 2,000 species. These are the 
natural enemies of all forms of plant 
lice and scale insects. Sometimes the 
insect foes of insect pests are para- 
sitic. That is to say, they deposit 
their eggs in the grub of the pest, and 
as the young hatch and develop, they 
feed upon the surrounding tissues, and 
the victim (technically known as the 
host), is destroyed long before it 
reaches maturity. It might be thought 
that the science of parasitism had to 
do only with the last named class, but, 
as a matter of fact, parasitologists con- 
cern themselves with any insects that 
destroy other insects of an injurious 
nature, whether predaceous or para- 
sitic. 
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The most common way of fighting 
pests is by means of sprays, washes, 


Twig infected with cottony cush- 
iony scale and the insects that sub- 
dued the scale. 


Orange leaves and twigs with scale 
insects and insects bred at the Cali- 
fornia Insectary for their control. 


dips, powders and gases, or by the 
laborious method of hand-picking and 
sometimes even by digging up plants 
or trees by the root and burning them. 
In very many cases, these methods are 
the only ones available. Yet every one 
who has tried them knows that they 
are clumsy, expensive, inefficient, and 
at best of only temporary effect. These 
methods have never yet resulted in the 
extermination or permanent subjection 
of a single insect pest. The orchard 
that has been treated with liquid, pow- 
dered or gaseous insecticides this year 
must be similarly treated next year, 
and every year thereafter. The mo- 
ment the vigilance of the horticulturist 
is relaxed, the pest multiplies to the 
proportions of an all-devouring army, 
and sweeps everything before it. 

The advocates of the new science of 
parasitism claims that this recurring 
annual expense is unnecessary. His 
remedy is to find the natural foe of 
the pest, even though the uttermost end 
of the earth must be ransacked to do 
so. Then, when found, it must be in- 
troduced. bred in confinement and dis- 
tributed wherever needed to tight the 
farmers’, fruit growers’ and market 
gardeners’ battles. In the absence of 
either natural or artificial checks, the 
only limitation placed upon the multi- 
plication in numbers of an insect pest 
is its food supply. Similarly, the only 
limitation placed upon the increase in 
the numbers of a beneficial species of 
insect is its food supply—the pest up- 
on which it feeds. Consequently, the 
more numerous and destructive the 
pest insects, the more rapidly will its 
natural check multiply, once it has 
been introduced and naturalized. 

It might be thought that the benefi- 


Bugs from left to right—Scutellesta 
Cyanea, greatly enlarged, fémale and 
male. Rhizabins Ventralis (black lady 
bird) enlarged, and larvae. Black 
scale on orange twig. Encyrtus flavus, 
enlarged. Coccophagus lecani, en- 
larged. Comys fusca. Leaf and twigs 
affected by brown apricot scale. 

(By permission of California State 
Commission of Horticulture.) 
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cial insects might, under certain con- 
ditions, multiply until they themselves 
became as serious a pest as the one 
they were designed to check. That is, 
one might think that after they had 
subjugated the pest that tormed their 
natural food supply, they might begin 
to devour vegetation. However, para- 
sitic insects thrive only upon the in- 
sects that nature designed as their 
hosts, and predaceous insects have di- 
gestive organs that make it impossible 
for them to subsist upon vegetable tis- 
tues. No matter how numerous either 
class may become, as soon as their ap- 
propriate food supply is lessened, their 
numbers decline in proportion. When 
the pest disappears, they disappear al- 
so, because there is nothing for them 
to eat. 

In every life zone, nature has estab- 
lished a balance between vegetable 
life, insect pest and parasitic or pre- 
daceous foes. As long as this balance 
is undisturbed, the insects that are cap- 
able of developing into pests (and 
this includes all that feed upon vege- 
table tissues) do no appreciable dam- 
age, owing to the activity of their natu- 
ral checks. But man disturbs the life- 
equilibrium established by nature in 
many ways. The planting and cultiva- 
tion of fruits, cereals, vegetables and 
forage crops is itself a disturbance of 
this equilibrium. Then in the newly 
irrigated regions of the West, by irri- 
gation and cultivation vegetation is 
brought forward at a time when des- 
ert conditions were natural. With an 
abundant food supply thus provided, 
plant lice thrive at a time when their 
natural checks are dormant. This is 
the reason why the melon aphis gained 
such a foothold in the Imperial Val- 
ley of California that the entire de- 
struction of the great industry of grow- 
ing melons, cantaloupes and cucum- 
bers for early shipment to Eastern 
markets seemed imminent. 

The danger was met and averted by 
the scientists of the State Insectary. 
Field agents of the Insectary were sent 
to the canyons of the high Sierras in 
midwinter. Hunting places on the 


sunny sides of the canyons where the 


snow had melted, these scraped away 
the dead leaves and pine needles, ex- 
posing to view millions of hibernating 
ladybird beetles (Hippodamia conver- 
gens.) These were separated from the 
rubbish and debris, placed in bags, 
and shipped by express to the Insec- 
tary. There they were placed in cold 
storage (in which condition they re- 
mained dormant.) Then when the 
melon aphis appeared in the Imperial 
Valley in April, the ladybirds were 
shipped for liberation in the melon 
fields. 

During January, February and 
March of 1910 (the first season in 
which ladybird beetles were collected) 
1,707 pounds of the insects were gath- 
ered in the canyons of the Sierras and 
shipped to the Insectary. The actual 
number of insects is estimated at about 
43,000,000. On April 6th of the same 
year, 81 cases, each containing 60,000 
insects, were shipped from the insect- 
ary to Brawley and Calexico, in the 
heart of the melon fields. This ship- 
ment of more than 4,800,000 ladybird 
beetles was by far the largest single 
shipment of beneficial insects that has 
ever taken place in the world. During 
the same month, 11,369,000 ladybirds 
were shipped to the melon fields, and 
millions more in May. These saved 
the melon crop; and ever since then 
the melon growers of the Imperial Val- 
ley have relied implicitly upon the 
scientists of the State Insectary in 
times of insect peril. An idea of what 
the saving of this minor industry 
means may be gained from the fact 
that last year’s crop (1911) of canta- 
loupes shipped from the Imperial Val- 
ley. amounted to 2,950 carloads, worth 
to the growers about $2,225,000. 

Another way in which the natural 
balance of all forms of life in particu- 
lar regions is disturbed is by the im- 
portation of foreign insects. Practi- 
cally all the serious pests that worry 
the farmer, the gardener and the fruit 
grower—such as the cotton boll weevil, 
the San Jose scale, the Gypsy moth, 
the codling moth, and hundreds of 
others, have been brought to America 
frcm foreign countries. In their natu- 
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ral homes these insects probably did 
little damage, because their natural 
enemies kept down their numbers. But 
in a new environment, with no natural 
foes, and with an abundant food sup- 
ply, they increase amazingly, and 
work widespread destruction, some- 
times menacing the very existence of 


important fruit growing or market 
gardening industries. 
In emergencies of this kind, ll 


known mechanical means of control 
are resorted to; but permanent and 
complete relief comes only through 
the introduction of the same insect 
foes of the pest that held it in check in 
its natural habitat. In recognition of 
this fact, California has for years kept 
an explorer in the field, ransacking 
every country in the world in search 
of beneficial insects. This is Mr. Geo. 
Compere, for years employed jointly 
by the Horticultural Commission of 
California and the Entomological De- 
partment of West Australia, for no 
other purpose than to search the world 
for the insect foes of insect pests. 
Similar work is performed by the 
field agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Entomology, through whose agency 
some of the most important beneficial 
insects have been introduced. How- 
ever, California has systematized this 
' work to a greater extent than any other 
State or country, and breeds beneficial 
insects for distribution to farmers and 
orchardists on a greater scale than has 
ever before been attempted. The real 
“battle of the bugs” in that State con- 
tinues from April until September. It 
begins with the sending of millions of 
ladybird beetles to the canteloupe 
fields. A little late, millions of the 
same species are sent to the apple and 
peach orchards of the State to combat 
the aphid pests that infest them. 
Through the month of May, . many 
thousands of a parasitic insect (Comys 
fusca) are shipped to the apricot, 
prune, peach and orange orchards to 
combat the soft brown scale and the 
brown apricot scale. So it continues 
throughout the summer, each month 
witnessing the culmination of the ac- 
tivities of particular pests, and calling 
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for the despatch of cohorts of benefi- 
cial insects to combat those pests. No 
similar institution in the world has 
ever before attempted to carry on the 
breeding and distribution of beneficial 
insects on a scale of such magnitude. 

The breeding of beneficial insects in 
captivity on any scale desired is a 
much simpler matter than might be 
imagined. It is largely a question of 
supplying an abundance of the right 
kind of food, with the right conditions 
of heat, light and ventilation for insect 
development. The insectary consists 
of glass-walled rooms arranged around 
a central court. Each room is heated 
and ventilated independently of all the 
others, and so arranged that the air 
can be pumped out and fresh air sup- 
plied from the basement at any tem- 
perature desired. The only food upon 
which the parasites flourish is the pest 
that nature designed them to control. 
It is, therefore, necessary to keep a 
number of pest-infected leaves, twigs 
or fruits on hand, in order that the 
beneficial insects may have a suffi- 
cient food supply. 

Most insects, whether beneficial or 
injurious, may be kept in a dormant 
condition, of practically suspended ani- 
mation, simply by keeping them in a 
room with a temperature too low to 
promote their development. In this 
way, the breeding operations of the in- 
sectary are reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible terms. When a pest is inactive, 
its parasitic foes in the insectary are 
kept in a dormant condition. Just as 
soon as word is received that a pest 
has broken out in any part of the 
State, the foes of that pest are taken 
to an apartment where the proper con- 
dition of heat, light and ventilation 
may be supplied, and an abundance of 
the appropriate food is furnished. Very 
soon the dormant insects begin to 
awaken to activity; soon the females 
begin to deposit their eggs; and in a 
very few days the scientists in charge 
of the insectary are ready to make 
shipments of thousands of insects. 
These are distributed free wherever 
in the State of California their ser- 
vices may be required. 
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Breeding is usually carried on in 
breeding cages, made by covering a 
light wooden frame with insect netting. 
When the matured insects issue, they 
alight upon the walls of the cages. The 
parasitologist then opens the door of 
the cage, and quickly places a wide- 
necked vial over the tiny insect. The 
insect instinctively flies back into the 
vial, and the operator repeats the pro- 
cess again and again until he has as 
many as he desires. Usually about 25 
insects constitute a “colony,” but in 
case of a particularly destructive pest 
much larger colonies are shipped. The 
colonies are released in pest-infected 
regions, where, of course, the appro- 
priate food supply of the beneficial in- 
sect is superabundant. Under such 
conditions, the beneficial insects mul- 
tiply with amazing rapidity, so that in 
a few days each colony of 25 insects is 
represented by millions of descendants 
—each one of which attacks its natural 
foe with inexorable ferocity. 

In California, nearly all the fruits, 
vegetables and forest trees of all tem- 
perate and semi-tropic lands have been 
naturalized. The State, therefore, suf- 
fers from the ravages of pests intro- 
duced from almost every quarter of the 
globe. To combat these pests, benefi- 
cial insects have been introduced from 
Japan, China, India, Australia, South 
Africa and many other parts of the 
world. When a beneficial insect is re- 
ceived at the insectary, it is bred and 
studied to make sure that it is really 
beneficent in its operations; and also 
that it is not infested with a secondary 
parasite, to prey upon it and limit its 
increase, and thus defeat the object of 
its introduction. 

To give a complete resume of what 
has been accomplished by the State In- 
sectary in California would require 
more space than can here be devoted 
to the subject. It may be well, how- 
ever, to mention a few of the pests 
that have been subdued. 

More than twenty years ago the cot- 
tony cushion scale appeared to 
threaten the very existence of the 
great industry of growing citrus fruits. 
Shipments of. oranges fell off from 


8,000 carloads in one season to 600 the 
next. Pest-infested orange groves 
looked as if a snowstorm had fallen 
on them; and hedges, deciduous fruits 
and forest and shade trees were at- 
tacked, until it was feared that large 
sections of the State were about to re- 
vert to desert conditions. This terrible 
scourge was brought under subjection 
by several species of ladybird beetles 
imported from Australia, assisted by 
a dipterous parasite, Lestophonus 
icerya, and a hymenopterous parasite, 
Ophilosia crawfordii. These insignifi- 
cant appearing insects unquestionably 
saved the citrus fruit growing industry 
of California. That it was worth while 
is indicated by the fact that the citrus 
fruit crop of the State, for the season 
ending October 31, 1911, amounted to 
46,585 carloads, worth the sum of 
$33,737,000 to the horticultural inter- 
ests. Similarly the black scale that 
threatened the ruin of the olive or- 
chards, and spread to many other 
varieties of fruit, is controlled by a 
small ladybird beetle (Rhizobius ven- 
tralis) and a minute internal parasite 
(Scutellista cyanea.) The San Jose 
scale has spread from ocean to ocean, 
and has given rise to more legislation 
among the various States and on the 
part of foreign countries than all other 
insect pests combined. It is no longer 
considered a serious menace in Cali- 
fornia, because when it appears in any 
part of.the State, the scientists of the 
insectary ship colonies of its enemies, 
which quickly cause its disappearance. 
Several species of ladybird beetles 
prey upon it, materially reducing its 
numbers, but its most inveterate foe is 
Aphelinus fuscipennis, a minute hyme- 
nopterous parasite. The soft brown 
scale on citrus fruits and the brown 
apricot scale are controlled by Encyr- 
tue flavus and Comys fusca, two small 
internal parasites. Pulvinaria innu- 
merabilis, once considered a menace to 
the apple growing industry, has been 
completely subjugated by Coccopha- 
gus lecani. There are still insect 


pests in the State that can, as yet, be 
combatted only by means of mechani- 
cal checks; but it is the confident be- 
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lief of Superintendent E. K. Carnes of 
the State Insectary, and his able as- 
sistant, Frederick Maskew, that there 
is a natural check for every insect pest 
in existence. They mean to find that 
natural check, introduce it into Cali- 
fornia, breed it in sufficient numbers 
to be of economic value, and thus save 
horticulturists of the State the millions 
of dollars worth of crops now de- 
stroyed by insect pests, and the other 
millions of dollars now expended an- 
nually in the application of inseccti- 
cides. 

To prevent the introduction of new 
pests is as much a part of the Califor- 
nia plan of campaign as to subjugate 
the old. For that purpose, ironclad 
quarantine laws are rigidly enforced. 
No vessel is permitted to enter any 
port in the State without having its 
cargo examined and inspected by the 
horticultural quarantine inspectors. 
Trees, plants, bulbs, seeds and pack- 
ages of fruit, found to be infected 
with the eggs or larvae of injuricus in- 
sects are either fumigated or burned, 
as the circumstances seem to demand. 

Then each county has a horticul- 
tural board, which appoints as many 
local inspectors as may be needed. It 
is required that every orchard be in- 
spected at least once a year, and the 
board has authority at any time to or- 
' der the inspection of any nursery, or- 
chard, trees, plants, vegetables, pack- 


house, storehouse, or other place 
suspected ot being affected with insect 
pests, and to take the necessary steps 
for the suppression of such pests, 
wherever found. 

In the development and application 
of the science of parasitism, California 
is far in advance of any other State in 
the Union. This fact, no doubt, is due 
to the overshadowing importance of 
fruit growing in California. Neverthe- 
less, it may be regarded as a certainty 
that sooner or later every other State 
in the Union will be compelled to fol- 
low California’s lead, and enlist the 
aid of beneficial insects to fight the 
billions that destroy. It is nature’s 
way to employ “bugs to fight bugs.” 
It is the only way that gives wholly 
satisfactory and permanent results. 

It is estimated that the annual toll 
levied by insect pests amounts to one- 
tenth of all products of the soil. It is 
evident that this is an item that cuts 
no small figure in the much-discussed 
cost of living; and that insect control 
constitutes a problem in the conserva- 
tion of our national resources not sec- 
ondary to the preservation of the for- 


ests, the safeguarding of water power 


and the protection of our mineral re- 
sources. It is, in fact, a matter more 
worthy of thoughtful consideration 
than most of the concerns that occupy 
the attention of the solons of our State 
capitols. 


I have seen the face of a free, wild thing; 

I have looked in eyes that have not known fear; 
I have watched a spirit wandering 

Where it willed to go with no safeguard near. 


The steadfast gaze of those clear, calm eyes— 
The cool intent of unconscious power— 

Made the great, gray wolf kin to strength that lies 
In a lonely heart at the twilight hour. 


- BELLE WILLEY GUE. 
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Lest We Forget to Flay 


By James Edward Rogers, Secretary of the Recreation League 


of San Francisco 


AN is a play animal. He is 

MI not a work animal, as some 

Puritans would have us be- 

lieve. Indeed, man has al- 

ways played and will always continue 
to play. 

Play is instinctive, elemental, pri- 
mary. The civic value of this play in- 
stinct has long been neglected, much 
to the loss of nations. The nurturing 
of this human demand for amusement 
is most vital to the welfare of any 
people, and Percy MacKaye, in his 
charming book, “The Civic Theatre,” 
tersely stated the problem when he so 
well said: “The use of a nation’s lei- 
sure is a test of its civilization.” Pub- 
lic amusement is indeed public con- 
cern. 

Communities have been quick in 
this country to realize that they must 
take care of the leisure time of young 
and old. The great amount of leisure 
that has been thrust upon the working 
classes is potent of much good or much 
harm. The use of leisure is a training, 
an accomplishment, so it behooves us 
to ‘bestir ourselves to see that these 
new classes unused to leisure, rightly 
spend it in healthy and wholesome re- 
creation rather than indulging it in 
wasteful and wild dissipation. 

Philosophers and historians in their 
interpretation of the rise and fall of 
nations fail to consider this human de- 
sire for recreation. Some of these 
wise men, like Kidd, have explained 
social development through the med- 
ium of religion. Others, like Darwin, 
through science. Others, like Tarde, 
by way of psychology. To the writer 
the explanation is found in how nations 
have used their leisure time. Those 


nations have counted where the peo- 
ple have played hard in healthy sport 
and found intellectual enjoyment in 
wholesome amusements. Those nations 
have fallen that have not played, and, 
if they did, played wrongly. 

In the dawn of history, man was a 
hunter and fisherman. This was his 
work and pleasure. Work and play 
was one—the ideal combination. In 
the good old days, man roamed the 
hills and sailed his boats as part of 
his daily labor. Hence we find him 
large in frame and strong in muscle. 
The human race was vigorous. That 
individual or nation decays that spends 
all its time in all play or in all work. 
The secret of success is not in making 
your play simply play or your play 
hard work, but in making your work 
play. 

The Greeks knew well how to play 
and to exercise. His city state was 
based upon the physical education of 
the people. She rose to power and 
glory as the leading race of the an- 
cients because of her wise and temper- 
ate use of leisure, and it was only 
when the Greeks turned from their 
health giving recreation to their health 
destroying vices, that the Greeks 
were forced to give way to the more 
vigorous Roman. 

The Greek schools were her stad- 
iums; her teachers were her athletes; 
her heroes were her Olympic victors. 
Greece was the abode of the Muses: 
the home of poetry, dancing, music 
and drama. The lvre of the poet and 
the harp of the singer are always 
found in accompaniment to the chisel 
of the sculptor and the rule of the ar- 
chitect. The very life of the Greek 
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was his day full of wholesome exer- 
cise and intellectual amusement that 
strengthened his life and filled it with 
fuil measure. 

Athens flourished because her peo- 
ple sought wholesome pleasures. The 
Athenians were found at the public 
baths, at the Stadium, at the theatres 
and the music halls. The Spartans, 
too, triumphed because they pursued 
a vigorous outdoor life of exercise that 
trained them to be splendid soldiers. 

The fall of Greece came through 
Alexander when her people neglected 
to take any interest in the pastimes of 
the gymnasia, and the sports of the 
Stadium. It came when they became 
slaves to the passive sensual pleasures 
that came from the deserts and valleys 
of the Oriental East. It was the in- 
sidious passive pleasures of the effete 
Oriental that overthrew the vigorous 
active sport of the Occidental. There 
is perhaps no more unique bit of his- 
tory than this conquering of the vigor- 
ous Greek—strong in limb and manly 
in character—by the pleasure loving 
Oriental—feeble in body and weak in 
morals. 

It was the substitution of wine, of 
sensual dance, of painted women, of 
hours spent in useless debate and 
pleasures of banquet that paved the 
_way for the coming of the strong Ro- 

man, who found his outdoor life in the 

woods, fields and on the marches. 
Rome, too, at first was untouched by 
the vicious passive pleasures of the 
East, but she, too, fell because in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, overcome 
with opulence and power, she neglected 
to seek the vigorous outdoor life of the 
field and the woods. 

In place of the hunter and soldier, 
he becomes the habitue of dance hall 
and public bath. He wants hot water 
in place of cold water. It was with an 
imperial army of Romans, trained to 
the hardships of battle and march that 
permitted Caesar to make the world a 
Roman Empire. But it was under such 
pleasure loving emperors as Nero that 
internal decay set in and Rome rapidly 
declined. They were neglecting the 
vigorous sports. They were forgetting 


how to work. They were forgetting 
how to recreate. In briet, their sport, 
fighting, work and recreation were per- 
formed by slaves. It was the slave, 
and not the Roman, that took part in 
the gladiatorial combats. 

The Coliseum marks the decline of 
Rome. Here 80,000 Romans would 
flock and sit for hours basking in the 
sun to watch two stalwart gladiators 
fight for life. These gladiators were 
not Romans, but Barbarians. The Ro- 
mans only cared to sit and watch and 
to comment. Their taste degenerated 
into a love for gruesome killing as a 
form of public amusement. Like the 
Greeks, they also were captured by the 
charms of riotous living and sensual 
pleasure. The banquet hall and the 
public bath were the undoing of the 
Roman Empire. 

Spain was the next country to rise 
in glory and to establish a world’s em- 
pire at the time of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. She, too, follows the law “That 
the test of a nation’s civilization is 
how it uses its leisure.” For in the 
beginning its people were strong and 
virile, and interested in outdoor life 
and healthy, intellectual pastimes. As 
a consequence, they created a vigorous 
art and literature, for her people were 
energetic and strong. But they, too, 
with the growth of power and wealth, 
turned away from the active forms of 
recreation and dissipated their energy 
in foolish pleasure and passive amuse- 
ment. After Philip II, the decline of 
the Spanish Empire is well marked, 
and Spain, like the Greek and Roman 
Empires, rapidly declined when her 
people ceased.to play hard. 

Then in the footsteps following 
Spain came France as a world’s em- 
pire. At the start, an active people 
full of vigor and a love of out of doors 
—a race that was playful and bub- 
bling with joyous pleasures. Under 
Louis XIV, France rose to the highest 
eminence, but soon after decadence set 
in as with the other countries, and she, 
too was forgetting to keep up the 
healthy, out-door recreation life of her 
people, gave place to England as the 
first power in Europe. 
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The people began to overgamble, 
overeat, overdress and overplay. An 
age of self indulgence and passive 
amusement set in, and seemed to take 
possession of all the upper classes. It 
is during this period of French his- 
tory that the student of society finds 
all the signs of weakness and degen- 
eracy that led finally to sending the 
Star of Empire across the English 
Channel to the British Isles. It was 
the extravagant and wasteful pleasures 
of the nobility that ushered in the 
French Republic and made possible a 
Napoleon. 

England has persisted as the world’s 
great power because her people have 
persisted in play and active sport. The 
English are a nation of sportsmen, and 
it is their sports that have saved them 
from early decay. In fact, the Teu- 
tonic races of the world dominate in 
politics and power because they enjoy 
the outdoor life and participate in vig- 
orous play. The insipid nations of the 
Orient long died with their effete 
pleasures. However, China, Japan, the 
Philippines, are rapidly adopting west- 
ern civilization to the extent of tak- 
ing over football, baseball, cricket, 
golf, and the active games of the child- 
ren of the Occident. The Teuton rows, 
hunts, swims, skees and fishes vigor- 
ously. 

Yet some people would have us be- 
lieve that there are symptoms to-day 
in England that would transfer the 
Star of Empire across the Atlantic to 
the Americas. They tell us that she 
is following the footsteps of Greece, 
Rome, Spain and France in that her 
people as a whole are no longer re- 
creating. The village green is either 
occupied or vacant. The public house 
is filled. If this be true, England 
should hearken to the voice of history 
and should see to it that all her peo- 
ple actively participate in healthy 
games and sports. 

There are many signs to point that 
the Star of Empire will settle on the 
United States, for the American people 
are young, active and strong. We are 
a nation of athletes. Our universities 
and schools produce them by the thou- 


sands. We capture the world’s cham- 


pionships. More than this, the people 
as a whole seek the woods, take vaca- 
tions, walks, and seek the pleasures of 
the water. 

Yet we are suffering from the bad 
results of modern industrialism that 
has ushered in the concentration of 
large capital, large cities, the over- 
crowding of population that has given 
rise to a host of other evils, such as 
tuberculosis, child labor, crime and 
insanity. In many of our large popu- 
lated centers there has already leaped 
into being many of those same evil 
signs of decay that we find in the na- 
tions gone before when they began to 
neglect their leisure. 

The American cities, however, have 
met the challenge and are to-day pro- 
viding recreation parks, centers, pub- 
lic baths, social school centers, and 
other forms of public amusement so as 
to provide for the new leisure that has 
been thrust upon the classes Not only 
are our cities providing all facilities 
possible to keep the young and old 
actively at play, but they are also, 
through police boards, censor and 
license boards, controlling and regu- 
lating all forms of commercial recrea- 
tion that cater to the recreation instinct 
of the race, such as motion pictures, 
pool rooms, dance halls, skating rinks 
and theatres. 

The recreation development in the 
American civilization has been most 
remarkable, and it seems that the Star 
of Empire will long rest within our 
borders until that time shall come 
when we shall forget to play. 

Millions of dollars are now being 
spent out of public taxes for play fa- 
cilities, out of door and indoor. Most 
of our citiés have recreation commis- 
sions and highly developed systems 
with a corps of trained experts. There 
are over 7,000 men and women, most- 
ly university graduates, in this new 
profession of taking care of the lei- 
sure hours of the people. Over a hun- 
dred millions of dollars has been spent 
by our cities in the past ten years for 
public recreation. Chicago alone has 


spent over thirty million dollars, and 
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the cities of the Pacific Coast fifteen 
millions. 

If the Star of Empire, in obedience 
to the law controlling nations, should 
continue to move west from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific borders of these 
States, it is destined to long find re- 
fuge in California. California, per- 
haps more than any other State in this 
country, through its communities is 
making ample and necessary provision 
for the recreation of its people. Chico, 
Sacramento, Stockton, Kentfield, Ber- 
keley, Oakland, Alameda, San Fran- 
cisco, San Jose, Fresno, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
many other communities have a highly 
developed recreation system that in- 
cludes schools, parks, playgrounds 
and athletic fields under men and wo- 
men as leaders with vision and sym- 
pathy. 

At the last assembling of the 
State Legislature, California took the 
first step toward providing for a re- 
creation commission or commissioner 
to develop and co-ordinate the recrea- 


tional facilities of the State. No doubt 
the next Legislature will permanently 
establish such a commission, and it is 
not far distant when other States will 
follow suit. The recreational facilities 
in the mountains, rivers, shores and 
valleys of this State are yet un- 
touched, and much yeoman work is to 
be done. 

It looks as if the law of nations, 
which says that the Star of Empire 
shall rest upon that nation that plays 
long, hard and well, will hold true in 
California, and that in the future upon 
these Pacific shores will rise up the 
people who are destined to rule the 
world unless they forget, and like 
others before them seek decadent 
pleasures that lead on to vice, disease, 
crime and other civic disorders. It 
behooves us, therefore, to guard and 
take care of this great amount of lei- 
sure that has been given to people un- 
accustomed to it. California is doing 
well, therefore, in building for the fu- 
ture by taking care of the leisure of 
her people. 


NOCTURNE 


The lingering rose with faint reluctance sighs, 
Resigns her petals to the garden bed, 
Blushing a deeper crimson ere she dies 
For shame that all her sweetness has been shed 
Upon a vagrant breeze that whispered soft above her head. 


Kissed by the evening breeze the primrose shy 
Slowly unfolds her beauty to the sight, 
And turns her eager chalice towards the sky 
To stay some furtive dew-drops’ trembling flight 
And quench her golden thirst again before the East grows light. 


The nightingale with throbbing notes awakes 
~The dreamy quiet of the charmed night 
In quick response, an answering quiver shakes 
The rustling poplars wrapped in silver light 
Of moonbeams stealing through the web of mystery and night. 


THEODORE SHAW. 
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Two Escape From Hell--No Torment 
There! 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 
Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“In Hell he lifted up his eyes.”— 
Luke 16:23. 


their duty well. The Old Tes- 
tament, covering the history of 
over four thousand years, tells 
us that all mankind at death go to 
Sheol—the tomb. The New Testament 
—written in Greek—tells the same 
story, using the word Hades as the 
translation of the Hebrew Sheol. It 
is in modern translations of the Bible 
that difficulty is encountered, particu- 
larly in the English. Nearly all these 
translations have been made within the 
last five hundred years. For 1300 years 
before the Bible had been little known, 
because not translated into the lan- 
guages of the people, and because few 
could have read it if it had been trans- 
lated. | 
In the Second Century the theory 
prevailed that the bishops were as 
much inspired as the Apostles and Je- 
sus; for they were called Apostolic 
bishops. Bible study was considered 
unnecessary, because these Apostolic 
bishops were on the spot to give up-to- 
date information and communications 
from God. Then followed thirteen 
centuries of no Bible study, during 
which time, as the Apostles had fore- 
warned, grievous wolves had come into 
the flock, making merchandise of the 
sheep for their own profit. (Acts 20: 
26-31.) Gradually the doctrines be- 


T who wrote the Bible did 


came so mingled with errors that the 


false teachers enslaved the people with 
fear, and then extorted money for the 
relief of the fears. 

When Bible study revived in the 
Fifteenth Century, the errors were so 
intrenched in men’s minds that their 
thoughts were colored respecting every 
feature of faith. Those who trans- 
lated the Bible doubtless did their best 
to set forth its meaning, but uncon- 
sciously gave little twists, in their en- 
deavor to have the Bible say what they 
thought it meant. As an illustration, 
note John 5:29. There the translators 
have given us the expression, “resur- 
rection of damnation,” when nothing in 
the Greek justified the word damna- 
tion. The Revised Version renders it 
properly, “resurrection of judgment”— 
trial. 

When the Hebrew word Sheol was 
being translated, Hell was the nearest 
word to fit their ideas. Hence they 
translated it Hell as many times as 
possible; and only when this was im- 
possible did they give something ap- 
proaching the proper translation—the 
grave. There is another word for 
grave—gqeber, a sepulchre, a mound, a 
monument. But do their best to make 
Hell out of Sheol, they could only so 
translate it less than one-half of the 
whole number of occurrences. The 
Revised translation retains the He- 
brew Sheol and the Greek Hades, say- 
ing, Let the reader find out what it 
means; doubtless he will think that 
Sheol is the “hot place,” and so the 
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common people will not know what an 
eggregious blunder was made by the 
theologians. 

Good men who know better permit 
their congregations to think that they 
believe in a burning Hell of torture, 
when privately they confess to the con- 
trary. But they say, Let us not do 
good, lest evil follow—let us not tell 
the people, lest fewer would then come 
to church, and the power of supersti- 
tion, which holds so many, be broken. 
Poor men! They seem blind to the 
fact that these devilish doctrines are 
driving intelligent people away from 
God, from the Bible, and from the 
churches. 


Two Escape from Hell. 


The Bible tells of several who were 
released from Sheol, but of two the 
very word is used. The Prophet Jo- 
nah, swallowed by the great fish, was 
in its belly parts of three days. He 
calls it his tomb-belly—a sheol-belly. 
While there entombed, he cried unto 
the Lord in prayer, and the Lord de- 
livered him. Jesus tells us that Jonah’s 
experiences typified His own—that as 
Jonah was buried in the sheol-belly of 
the fish, He would be buried in the 
Sheol of earth. As Jonah came forth 
on the third day, so Jesus came forth. 
St. Peter points out that this was pro- 
phesied of Jesus, saying, “Thou wilt 
not leave My soul in (Sheol or) 
Hades”—the tomb. He says that God 
fulfilled this by raising Jesus from the 
dead.”"—Acts 2:27. 

Whoever gets the proper focus will 
see that all, good and bad, go down 
to the tomb—to Sheol, Hades, called 
in our Bibles Hell. The Scriptures 
very distinctly tell us that “the dead 
know not anything;” that “their sons 
come to honor, and they know it not; 
and to dishonor, and they perceive it 
not of them.” Why? Because, as 
again the Scriptures say, “There is nei- 
ther wisdom nor knowledge, nor de- 
vice, in Sheol, whither thou goest”— 
whither all go. This exactly accords 
with the divine statements, “The wages 
of sin is death;” “The soul that sinneth 


it shall die.” There is not a word in 
the Bible for the commonly accepted 
thought that those who die go to 
Heaven or Purgatory or eternal tor- 
ment. All these teachings are found 
in the various creeds; the Bible alone 
tells the simple story, reasonable, har- 
monious. 


Gehenna Fire—Second Death. 


It is true that Jesus used the words 
Gehenna fire, and that our translators 
mixed up the English reader by trans- 
lating this word Hell, the same as 
Hades. But as all scholars will admit, 
Jesus used the word fire here symboli- 
cally, just as we use it, to represent 
destruction. Thus our newspapers 
tell about the great conflagration in 
Europe—not literally fire, but war, 
causing great destruction. 

So Jesus pointed out that, although 
He had come to save men from death, 
and eventually by a resurrection to lift 
up all who had gone down to Hades, 
nevertheless the relief would be only 
temporary, except to those who would 
conform to Divine Law. All others 
under the Second Trial would be con- 
demned as unworthy of everlasting 
life and would die again. This Second 
Death would be everlasting, because 
Christ would not die again for those 
who would sin wilfully after being re- 
leased from the first sentence. 

Pointing to the valley outside of Je- 
rusalem, used as a garbage furnace 
and called in the Greek Gehenna, and 
in Hebrew Valley of Hinnom, and also 
Tophet, Jesus declared that it illus- 
trated the fate of all wilful sinners. 
Dead cats and dogs, etc., were thrown 
into the Valley of Hinnom, Gehenna, 
where fires were kept burning, and 
where brimstone was burned to kill 
the germs. 

It is said that criminals of the worst 
type, after execution, were thrown into 
that valley, as intimating that they 
would not share in the resurrection. 
This thought Jesus emphasized—the 
utter destruction, in the Second Death, 
of any found incorrigible after hav- 
ing 1eceived full opportunity of return 
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to God through the merit of Christ’s 
sacrifice. The Bible everywhere holds 
out the thought that the Church now, 
and the world in its trial Day future, 
will be in danger of Gehenna destruc- 
tion—the Second Death. Speaking of 
wilful sinners against full light, St. 
Paul says: “Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction.” (2 
Thess. 1:7-9.) St. Peter says, they 
shall perish “like natural brute 
beasts.”—2 Peter 2:12. 


Release from Sheol, Hades, the Tomb. 


Bible students know that Sheol 
and Hades could not be places of eter- 
nal torture; for the Scriptures say that 
they shall be destroyed. If Sheol and 
Hades are to be destroyed, how could 
anybody be tortured there everlasting- 
ly? The clergy know these things very 
well, but hide them from the people. 
Hosea 13:14 reads, “‘O grave (Sheol), 
I will be thy destruction!” 1 Corin- 
thians 15:55, “O grave (Hades), 
where is thy victory?” Revelation 
20 :14, ‘Death and Hell (Hades), shall 
be cast into the Lake of Fire. This is 
the Second Death.” 

These Scriptures mean that the 
grave shall not always triumph over 
the human family, that mankind will 
be delivered by Messiah’s Kingdom 
from the power of the tomb, that we 
can rely upon God’s promise that ul- 
timately Hades, the tomb, will be de- 
stroyed in the Second Death, sym- 
bolically represented by the Lake of 
Fire. Note that the symbol is ex- 
plained—‘“‘the Lake of Fire, which is 
the Second Death.” 

In other words, all that are in their 
graves, in the tomb, the prison-house 
of death, shall ultimately be set free 
by the great Deliverer, the glorified 
Christ, who already has laid down His 
life as the Ransom-price, that sinners 
might not perish, but have the oppor- 
tunity of everlasting life. 

This opportunity has yet come only 
to the Church, and to her by promise. 
Her covenant is to follow in her Mas- 
ter’s footsteps unto death, and the 
promise is that she shall have a super- 


ior resurrection, because of greater 
trials of faith and obedience to sacri- 
fice. ““The gates of Hell shall not pre- 
vail against her.” (Matthew 16:18.) 
That is, as the Heavenly Father raised 
up Jesus Christ from the dead, so the 
gates of death shall not prevail against 
the Church.—1 Cor. 15 :42-44. 

With the world it will be different. 
Everything under the New Dispensa- 
tion will prove that the reign of sin 
and Satan has terminated, that the 
Reign of Righteousness has begun. 
They will find themselves, not only 
coming back from the tomb, “every 
man in his own order,” but gradually 
raised out of imperfection and weak- 
ness back to all that was lost in Adam 
and redeemed at Calvary if they will 
follow instructions. The great prison 
house will give up the prisoners; for 
He who died on Calvary obtained the 
key of Hades, as He tells us.—Isaiah 
49:9; Revelation 1:18. 


The Rich Man in Hell. 


The parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus would seem very simple if our 
minds had not been perverted with 
error; but, filled with the perversion, 
many find this parable difficult to un- 
derstand and are inclined to throw 
away the entire Bible because of it. 
We hope to make the matter very 
plain. To be thorough, we must note 
the fact that lovers of the eternal tor- 
ment doctrine insist that this is not 
a parable, but a literal description. 
Let us see. Does it seem reasonable 
to say that with nothing said about 
his character as being either mortal or 
immortal, but simply on account of his 
fine clothes, his sumptuous foed and 
his riches, a man should be eternally 
roasted? Is that a logical interpreta- 
tion? | 

Similarly, it is not said that Laza- 
rus was moral or immoral, but merely 
that he was poor, ate crumbs at the 
rich man’s gate, and was full of sores, 
which dogs licked. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that sores and destitution, 
without character, would be qualifica- 
tions for Heaven? Surely not! If all 
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rich people go to eternal torment, if all 
people who wear fine linen and purple 
clothing and have plenty to eat must 
suffer to all eternity, what an aristo- 
cratic place Hell would be, and how 
full it would be! On the other hand, 
if only those who have sores and dogs 
to lick them, who lie at a rich man’s 
gate and eat crumbs from his table, go 
to Heaven, how few of us will get 
there! Moreover, if it is a literal 
statement, then Abraham here is a lit- 
eral person, as well as Lazarus; and 
when Lazarus would get into his 
bosom, how many more could Abra- 
ham hold without letting some drop? 

Surely this is not a literal statement, 
but a parable.. Let us treat it from this 
viewpoint, remembering that a par- 
able never means what it says. For 
instance, in the parable of the Wheat 
and Tares, the wheat does not mean 
wheat, but “children of the Kingdom;” 
the tares, “children of the Wicked 
One.” Accordingly, the Rich Man 
does not mean a rich man, but stands 
for some class; and Lazarus does not 
mean a poor man, but stands for some 
class. Let us thus apply the matter. 


Interpretation of the Parable. 


We suggest that the Rich Man of 
the parable represented the Jewish 
nation, rich in God’s favor. They 
“fared sumptuously” as no other peo- 
ple did. To them belonged the prom- 
ise of the Kingdom, represented by the 
purple raiment of royalty. As a peo- 
ple they had the purging of their sins, 
typical justification, accomplished on 
their annual Atonement Day. This 
was their “fine linen,” representing 
that righteousness was thus imputed 
to them as a people. 

In A. D. 70, the Rich Man, the Jew- 
ish nation, died, when the last vestige 
of their government was destroyed by 
Titus, the Roman General. The nation 
has been asleep in Hades ever since, 
though the Jews have been very much 
alive and have suffered many things, 
especially amongst professed Christ- 
ians of the tare class. Zionism, which 
has sprung up within the past thirty 


years, is the revival of hope that the 


Rich Man will be resurrected from ° 


Hades; and present indications point 
to this as a matter of speedy accom- 
plishment—as soon as the fulness of 
the Gentiles shall have come into Spir- 
itual Israel. Romans 11 :25-32. 

Lazarus represented outcasts who 
desired favor with God, but were 
“aliens and strangers from the com- 
monwealth of Israel”—Gentiles. They 
had no table with Divine promises 
from which to “fare sumptuously every 
day,” no share in the promises of roy- 
alty represented by the purple robes, 
no “fine linen,” representing justifica- 
tion from sin. Those things belonged 
to the Jew exclusively, until his na- 
tional rejection and the subsequent 
opening of the door to the Gentiles, 
that they might become fellow-heirs 
with the saintly Jews, and followers 
of Jesus in the glorious things of 
God’s arrangement. 

As the Jew died to his favors, so the 
Gentile died to his disfavor. As angels 
carried Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom, 
so the early Jewish Church, messen- 
gers of God and Christ, received be- 
lieving Gentiles into full fellowship as 
brethren of the Seed of Abraham. This 
figuratively is described as Lazarus in 
Abraham’s bosom—treated as his 
child. 

The Rich Man represented especi- 
ally two tribes—Judah and Benjamin. 
Proportionately, the five brethren 
would represent the ten tribes. The 
parable represents the Rich Man as 
saying, I have five brethren. May not 
something be done for them? The 
answer shows that only Israelites 
could be meant—“They have Moses 
and the Prophets; let them hear 
them.” Only the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael had Moses and the Prophets. The 
Gentiles had them not. 


“In Hell He Lifted Up His Eyes.” 


The dogs licking the sores in the 
parable represent that the Lazarus 
class were companions of dogs—in- 
deed, “dogs” was a name which Jews 
commonly gave Gentiles. Jesus Him- 
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self used it, and gives an illustration 
of how believing Gentiles occasionally 
ate crumbs from the Rich Man’s 
table. The Syrophenician woman re- 
quested healing for her daughter, but 
Jesus declined, saying, “It would not 
be proper to take the food from the 
children’s table (the Jews) and give it 
to dogs (Gentiles.) She answered, 
“Yes, Lord; yet the dogs under the 
table eat of the children’s crumbs.” 
Then Jesus said: “O woman, great is 
thy faith!” and He gave her the crumb 
of relief which was not hers by right; 
for He testified, “I am not sent save 
unto the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel.” The time had not yet come 
for giving Gentiles a place in God’s 
family as children of Abraham. 

Who cannot see in this beautiful 
parable a teaching in full harmony 


with God’s Wisdom, Justice, Love and 
Power as it has applied during this 
Gospel Age? The parable does not 
show how God’s favor will return to 
the Jew in due time; other Scriptures, 
however, clearly teach this, as we have 
pointed out. May our eyes of under- 
standing open to a true knowledge of 
God’s Word, and to a true appreciation 
of his glorious character! Then we 
shall love him better, and serve Him, 
not from fear, but as dear children. 

I offer free of charge a booklet writ- 
ten with a view to making these figu- 
rative statements clear. Whoever will 
address me—Pastor Russell, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—requesting a copy of a pam- 
phlet about Hell, will be promptly 
served free of charge. That pamphlet 
will clearly and concisely settle all 
your questions. 
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ALCHEMY 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 


I hear the voice of evening on the hills, 
Like sound of pilgrim pipes on distant ways; 
Sweet from the misty meadows silver haze 
Brook answers brook with song, and childish rills 
Are calling each to each. There night distills 
Her dews, and ‘mid the rushes each pool lays 
Its chart of starry skies; there evening plays 
Upon the trees a song that soothes and thrills. 


At evening's summoning, what sprites arise, 
What pixies, fairies in the woodlands meet 
Of course cannot be known or even guessed, 
For they no more are seen by profane eyes; 
But magic is abroad and fays discreet, 
When common ways with twilight’s charm are dressed! 
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